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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Franciscan Educational @anference. 


St. Louis, Mo, July 9, SLOG: 


ARTICLE}: 
NAME AND OBJECT. 


ees Educational Conference.” ' 
: a 3. The particular inaes shall be: 

_ operation among the Friar educators of the American 
at Sead 

-. b) To advance by study and discussion the Franciscan 
educational work in all its departments ; 2 

ax 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Section 1. The Conference shall consist of three depart- 


The Classical, the Philosophical and the Theological 

Oe. ee . ; 2 
ee ARTICLE III. 

OFFICERS AND THEIR ELECTION. 


. Section 1. The officers of the Conference shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President and a Secretary. 
_ SECTION 2. These officers shall be elected aepeRUe by secret 


(5) 


cTION 1. The name of this organization shall be: Vi hees 


a) To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and co- ns 


c) To offer means and incentives toward the advancement™ mt 
yf learning and the pursuit of literary work among the Friars,. © 


\ 
ry 


ARTICLE II. we 


ae ine the eet Sindiiataet aie. ties wo. aie 
be election has been effected, the two: having: the Ereelee secs 


case two candidates receive an equal number of votes, the senior 
_ Friar shall have the preference. 


a ARTICLE IV. 
ay, + DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


i ‘SECTION 1. The President shall preside at all the meeting’ 
_ the Conference and of the Executive Board. 


: jin the shéerice of the Diceident 
3 Secrion 3. The Secretary shall record and keep all ‘matters. 
_ pertaining to the Conference. He shall make due announcemen 
of meetings and make the necessary preparations for them. 
- oes finish all the business of the previous meeting. 


ARTICLE V. 
Tue Executive Boarp. 


Section 1. The three officers afore- mentioned shall ex officio, pe 
constitute an Executive Board. mi 
- Section 2. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Conference. It shall be invested with power . 
to make regulations regarding the writing, reading, and publish- ca 
ing of the papers of the Conference meetings. ties 

Section 3. It shall interpret the Constitution, By- -Laws, ane 

Regulations of the Conference and, in matters of dispute, its 

decision shall be final. It shall also have power to appoint the 
_ various committees of the Conference. : 
> Section 4. The outgoing officers shall finish all the business 
of the previous convention. 


ARTICLE VI. 
CONVENTIONS. 
_Secrion 1. The Conference shall convene at such time, place, 


, and interval, as may be determined by the Very Rey. Provincials 
oA in their annual meeting. 


CONS'LITUTION. 7 


ARTICLE Vik 
AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds majority vote in any general session of the Conference, 
provided such amendment has been presented in writing and 
announced in a previous general session. 


ARTICLE. VII. 
By-Laws, 
Section 1. By-Laws which are not inconsistent with this 


Constitution may be adopted by a majority vote in any general 
session of the Conference. 


eu TRODUCTION: 


ope tice Ptacdtocit Conference was organized fase 
29, 1919, at St. Anthony Monastery, St. Louis, Mo., with 
gill i sanction and approval of the Provincial Superiors. 


Tue Purpose oF THE CONFERENCE IS: 


Bier: ot, To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and co- 
ee % “operation among the Friar educators of the American Fran- 
, ciscan provinces; 2. To advance by study and discussion the 
r Bee noiscan educational work in all its departments; 3. To offer 


‘the pursuit of literary work among the Friars. 

At their annual meeting in New York City, June 2, 1920, 
the Very Rev. Provincials gave formal and unanimous endorse- 
ment to the educational program of the newly organized Con- 
_ ference. In words of wholehearted appreciation they extended 
_ congratulations to the Friars upon the good work already accom- 
plished, and ruled that the meetings of the Conference should 
henceforth be held annually under the auspices of the Provin- 
cial Superiors. Furthermore, the Friars were given the 
assurance that if they continue their educational efforts in the 
same spirit in which they were begun “they may count unre- 
1a servedly on the hearty support of their Superiors, who will not 
only strongly second their every endeavor, but will also entrust 
the entire educational work of the Provinces to the energetic 
ES and prudent management of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference.” 

It was, therefore, under the most favorable auspices, and 
with every benediction on their heads that the Friars of the 
several Provinces reassembled on the fifth day of July, 1920, 
at St. Bonaventure Seminary, Allegany, N. Y., to resume their 


Conference. Twenty Friars, hailing from five different Prov- 
inces, and representing fifteen educational institutions, were 
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; " _ means and incentives toward the advancement of learning and 


educational labor during the second annual meeting of the™ 
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In all, eight general and two sectional meetings were held 
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anciscan ‘Educational Conference. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


First Session. 


: Atircany, N. Y., Jury 5, 1920, 8 P. M. 
\HE opening session of the second annual meeting was held 
in Bonaventure Hall, St. Bonaventure Seminary, Alle- 


See the enck with pre: Fr. Urban acted as Seecetey 
id ~The presence of the following accredited delegates was an- 
Aes 


3 Fr. John Baptist Roser, Allegany, N. Y.; Fr. Ermin 
<a Rien Cincinnati, O.; Fr. Albert O’Brien, Allegany, N.Yi; 
eS Fr. Florian Zuchowski, Pulaski, Wis.; Fr. Philip Marke, Teu- 
_topolis, Iil.; Fr. George Skelly, Allegany, N. Y.; Fr. Claude 

‘Mindorff, eens O.; Fr. George Wetenkens; West Park, 
per. Severin Beaker, Callicoon, N. Y.; Fr. Berard Vogt, 
roghan, N. Y.; Fr. Louis Kania, Green Bay, Wis.; Fr. David 
aier, Allegany, N. Y.; Fr. Dennis Robinson, Allegany, N. Y.; 
Pr Luke Panfoerder, Croghan, N. Y.; Fr. Urban Freundt, 
"The keira announced that an invitation had beet ex- 
nded to the Rev. Felix Kirsch, O. M. Cap., of Herman, Pa., 
e. be present at the meetings as a guest of the Conference. 

In his keynote address the Chairman, Fr. Thomas, spoke 
words of warm greeting to the assembled Friars, assuring them 
that never before did St. Bonaventure Seminary extend a more | 
cordial welcome. “As the Conference inaugurated its educational 
__- program in the city of St. Louis, under the auspices of the valiant 
* es Louis Hennepin so,” he said, “it now resumes its labors 
a the benign patronage of the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bona- 
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venture, the illustrious patron of St. Bonaventure College and 
Seminary.” Fr. Thomas gave a brief résumé of the work accom- 
plished by the Conference since its organization, expressed keen 
satisfaction with the results hitherto attained, and briefly out- 
lined the topics and educational problems that must receive care- 
ful consideration in the sessions of the second annual meeting. 
Thereupon the minutes of the first annual meeting were 
adopted as printed in the Franciscan Educational Report. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


ae following brief statement on the progress of our edu- 

cational work during the past year has been submitted to the 
Executive Board of the Conference who, in turn, instructed the 
Secretary to read the statement to the general assembly at the 
opening of the second annual meeting. 

The Conference, in its present organization, represents six 
Provinces of the Friars Minor in the United States, namely, 
The Province of the Sared Heart of Jesus; The Province of 
St. John the Baptist; The Province of the Holy Name; The 
Province of Santa Barbara; The Province of the Immaculate 
Conception, and the Commissariat of the Assumption of our 
Blessed Lady, 

The proceedings of the first meeting at St. Louis, Mo., were 
published in full in the First Annual Report of the Conference. 
This report, as a voice from Rome expressed it, is a splendid 
testimony that the Friars, despite their extraordinary activities 
in the “cura animarum,” have not overlooked the manifold im- 
portant problems of clerical education. 

From the very outset recognition was given to the fact that 
the Conference, while it possesses no legislative power, is, never- 
theless, a valuable medium for the expression of Franciscan 
thought and principles and for the advancement of Franciscan 
education in all its departments. The hearty endorsement of our 
educational program by our own General and Provincial Su- 
periors, and the many splendid appreciations that were accorded 
by prominent educators who were in position to take an alto- 
gether objective view in the matter, are sufficient proof that the 
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organization of the Franciscan Educational Conference was a 
step forward in the right direction. . 

The Conference published 750 copies of the first Annual 
Report, a volume of 168 pages, containing besides the proceed- 
ings, addresses, papers and discussions of the meeting, also the 


‘Reports of the two Conferences of Seraphic Colleges. Copies 


of the first Annual Report’ were sent to the Most Rev. Fr. 
General and to the members of the Roman Curia; to the Provin- 
cial Superiors of the Order at home and abroad; to the Most 


Rey. Archbishops and Rt. Rev. Bishops of those dioceses in which 


the ‘Friars have establishments; to several other Bishops upon 
request; to the Religious Superiors of many Communities, to a 
select number of Catholic newspapers and magazines, and to 
every monastery and residence of the Friars Minor in the United 
States. ; 
Financially, the Conference is in an altogether safe condition, 
having as its patrons six magnanimous Provincial Superiors 
whose generous patronage makes it quite unnecessary to appeal 


for special funds. Our total expense from May, 1919, till May, 


1920, for the printing of 750 Annual Reports, 200 copies of 
special announcements, 300 copies of Resolutions, and for other 
incidental items amounts to $735.00. jThe Conference cares 


only to defray its current expenses, and does not aim to build up 


a fund. Hence, the adopted system whereby each Province con- 
tributes according to the number of copies received, the price of 
each copy being so fixed that the total assessment is sufficient 
to meet the total expense, is an adequate provision for the finan- 
cial upkeep of the Conference. 

With regard to the recommendation of the Conference, that a 


vote of thanks be extended to our Franciscan historians, Friars 


Zepherin Engelhardt and Francis Borgia Steck, for their excel- 
lent literary and historical efforts, and that these same Friars 
should be requested to interest themselves in the scientific 


cataloging and ‘re-publication of ancient and rare Franciscan 


works, the Secretary received communications from the afore- 
mentioned Friars, stating their hearty appreciation of the Con- 
ference’s vote of thanks, and pledging their faithful co-operation 
with the Conference in this commendable project. A partial list 
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of ‘Franciscana,” collected mainly from libraries in the Province 
of the Sacred Heart, has already been forwarded to ie Secretary 
of the Conference. 

It is also worthy of special remark that the new schedule of 
studies as outlined by the Conference in its first meeting has been 
received with much favorable comment not only by our own 
schoolmen, but also by others who had occasion to study it. 
While its immediate and uniform adoption by all the Provinces 
. was not possible, yet a considerable approximation to its require- 
ments has been attained, and there is promise that the plan will 
be uniformly carried into effect in the not distant future. 

In arranging the program of educational discussions for the 
second annual meeting of the Conference, the Executive Board 
selected from the list of topics recommended by members of the 
Conference the following subjects: 

1) “The Affiliation of our College and Seminary Depart- 
ments.” 2) “Methods of Teaching Latin.” 3) “The Study 
of English in the Classical, Philosophical, and Theological De- 
partments.” 4) “The Ascetical Element in the Education of 
our Clerics.” 

It was agreed that the questions of textbooks and methods of 
teaching should receive special attention in the discussions of 
the second annual meeting. 


The secretary now presented a communication from the Very 
Rev. Mathias Faust, O. F. M., Provincial, in which unanimous 
endorsement is given by the Very Rev. Provincials to the follow- 
ing resolutions and petitions of the Conference: 


1) That a special year be set aside, after the completion of 
the theological course, for the Studium S. Eloquentiae under the 
direction of a competent and efficient teacher. 

2) That our young men who have shown themselves to be 
qualified, be accorded such opportunities of special training as 
will enable them to teach with true devotedness and efficiency. 

3) That a scientific and central control over our libraries is 
deemed expedient, and that the Executive Board of the Confer- 
ence be empowered to assume this control. 
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That the Executive Board of the Conference be authorized 
ect ume affiliation of the Franciscan Educational Conference 


as Ee stenal pater in its classical, philosophical and theological 
departments. , 
aot That a special annual meeting of the Executive Board 


= ptecational program for the next convention. 

ae oe That all the lectors and professors of the institution where 

‘ at the convention is held should be permitted to attend its sessions, 
Sat ee the active and passive voice be restricted to accredited 
tne 


he 

= s 
as 
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in the discussions on the timely and important topic, “The 
Ascetical Element in the Education of Our Clerics.” 


_ The peeretary now read the following communications: 


SEGRETERIA GENERALE DEI FRATI Mrnort, 
Via Merulana 124 S. Antonio. 
; Roma, 5. 5. 720. 
R cee Urbano Be abide: Cincinnati: : 


fy -REvERENDE | PATER: 

Grates Tibi refero quamplurimas de transmissa mihi relatione congressus 
eo elapso anno in civitate S. Ludovici celebrati, et gaudeo 
rescire alium ejusmodi congressum proximo mense julio habitum iri; 
ui ‘ut quo feliciore successu  coronetur, specialem benedictionem a 
raphico Patre super Lectores et Professores eundem composituros ac 
ee eorum labores imploro, dum permaneo. 


| Tibi addmus in Domino, 
pal P. SERAPHINUS CIMINO, Min. Gen. 


Be 


om 
: Be 
ey Via MeRuLANA 124, S. ANTONIO. 
Rome, 12/4, a 
REVEREND | DEAR FATHER: 
_ Gratefully acknowledging the Resnick of Sere copies of “The aoe 
~ ciscan Educational Conference,” I consider it my duty to give expression 


pecorred« me back to West Park, where I had the pleasure of greeting the 


& 
; A 
pS ae 


aS the sentiments experienced while reading its contents. Naturally, it -* 
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representatives of our Provinces when, for the first time, they met to 
discuss a uniform college curriculum. That with this humble beginning 
a long-felt desire to revive the once glorious Franciscan School was 
maturing, the present report clearly shows. 

Whoever peruses these papers and discussions with attention, will con- 
fess that our Fathers, despite their extraordinary activity in the cura 
animarum, have not lost sight of the intellectual education. Great credit 
is due to the V. R. Provincials for having offered our teaching Fathers 
the opportunity of discussing in union plans by which a thorough and 
withal Franciscan erudition can be accomplished. The frank and far 
from offending opinions pleased me, because, as you can see, they are 
prompted by individual conviction and proffered with a desire of bring- 
ing about a greater and more fruitful unity in the education of Clerics. 
To decide the merits of opinions is beyond my calling and capacity. 
Permit me, however, to express my greatest pleasure in finding that all 
members of the Conference agree in the cardinal point of education: 
it must be an education altogether unique to the Franciscan School. . 

Unless teachers and scholars are actuated by ideals sanctioned by the 
old traditions of our own learned and saintly predecessors we shall miss 
the mark. If in modern times the Franciscan literary activity is relegated 
to an inferior rank by our savants, we need not be surprised; the fault 
lies at our own door. We, alas too often, go begging for alien treasures 
of science and neglect our own masters of erudition. In my humble 
opinion, no school has so admirably adapted its doctrine to the faculties 
of the soul in the supernatural order as the Franciscan School. No 
matter what our opponents may say, to sharpen the intellectual power at 
the expense of the will power is an experiment that spells failure in the 
science of the saints. To embrace with all the affections of the human 
heart, the center of creation, Jesus Christ, like St. Bonaventure expressed 
is so beautifully in the prayer: Transfige, etc., post missam, is nearer 
to the Franciscan ideal than to say with the great St. Thomas: Gratias 
tibi ago, etc., post missam. 

Franciscan literature has a charm all its own; with the profundity of 
thought it combines the suavity of Divine unction. St. Francis in his 
inimitable way taught us the mystery of becoming perfect theologians 
by the known axiom: “My God and my all.” 

In conclusion dear Father allow me to endorse the practical sugges- 
tions of the worthy President to submit to the Very Rev. Provincials 
the petition to convoke the Spiritual Directors of our clerics, for an 
exchange of opinions regarding the spiritual direction, and deciding on a 
uniform progressive plan of spiritual instruction. It is of the utmost 
importance that our clerics get a scientific and practical course of ascetics, 
because, owing to the scarcity of Fathers, in no rare cases the spiritual 
direction of religious communities has to be entrusted to inexperienced 
young Fathers. 
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nly hoping that God by the intercession of our Seraphic Father will 
ss that timely and noble undertaking, I am, dear Father, in Corde Jesu, 
Fraternally yours, 

Fr. Benepict Scumipt, Def. Gen. 


ARcCHBISHOP’S HousE, 
Santa Fe, NEw Mexico, June 20, 1920. 
ve ae 


g <e Urban Freundt, O. F. M., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
JEAR FATHER URBAN: 
. The copies of the Report of the First Annual Meeting of the Fran-. 


ve been received, for which accept my sincere thanks, On account. of 
> many pressing duties, I could not give this report the careful reading 
~ it deserved, but from the few pages that I have perused, I glean that 
the: Friars—that is, the Lectors and Professors—are endeavoring, and 
oF splendidly - succeeding, in filling a long-felt want; namely, to bring the 
» curriculum of studies to the best requirements of scholarship and efficiency. 
No doubt, these annual Conferences will bring about great progress in 
he educational work of the Friars Minor. 
May the spirit of harmony and fraternal unity which marked all the 
= es _ discussions continue. May the untiring efforts of the Franciscan educa- 

tors, who attend these Conferences, produce the desired effect of placing 
Fey the Franciscan educational system on a basis of solid progress and _ 
efficiency, so that our ecclesiastical students may be well prepared to 
carry out the duties of the sacred gener and labor as true sons of 
*e St. Francis ‘ ‘in doctrina et sanctitate.” 
a _ Wishing you and all your co-workers God’s most abundant blessings — 
in all your undertakings, I beg to remain, 

: Very sincerely yours in Christo, 

+ Fr. Avpert T. Dascer, O. F. M., 
Archbishop of Santa Fe. 


MonasTERY OF St. FRANCIS OF Suu - 
135 West 31st Street. 


New York, Tidse 2, 1920. 


oe 


«Rev. Urban Freundt, 0. F. M., Sizeretory: 

. AND DEAR FATHER: 

=< As’ we have carefully read and studied the report of the First Annual 
t rrecting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, we consider it our 
duty to-express our feelings of pleasure and satisfaction with the work 
the Rev. Fathers of the Conference have accomplished by forwarding 
pale you our heartiest approbation. We congratulate the members of the 
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Conference who have been instrumental in placing before the Franciscan 
world the high ideals and principles of our great forefathers in Religion, 
the champions and standard-bearers of the Universities of Europe. For, 
by so doing, they have helped to revive amongst the Friars of our young 
Republic the spirit, ideals and principles of our great Scholars and 
Saints who so well understood to combine the deepest knowledge with 
the highest religious perfection. 

We also promise our hearty co-operation for the future since we feel 
confident that by leaving our educational and literary endeavors in the 
hands of these energetic and prudent members of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference, our studies will advance in accordance with the ideals 
and traditions of the once distinguished Franciscan School. - 

Wishing you and all the Rev. Fathers of the Conference every success 
and God’s blessing, we remain, 


Respectfully yours in St. Francis, 


‘Fr. BenicNus Snoy, O. F. M., Com. Prov. 
Fr. Francis MANEL, O. F. M., Com. Prov. 
Fr. James Mericut, O. F. M., Com. Prov. 
Fr. Hucorinus Storrr, O. F. M., Min. Prov. 
Fr. Matutas Faust, O. F. M., Min. Prov. 
Fr. RupotpH Bonner, O. F. M., Min. Prov. 
Fr. Samuet Macke, O. F. M., Min. Prov. 


WERTHAE, H. D. 17 Aprilis 1920. 
ADMODUM REVERENDE PATER: 


Summo: cum gaudio hisce diebus recepimus exemplaria nobis transmissa 
libelli, cui titulus “Report of the First Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference,” pro quibus sinceras Paternitati Vestrae agimus 
gratias. Attente perlegimus relationes sessionum congressus, necnon docta 
themata cum discussionibus subsequentibus, quae revera sunt maximi 
momenti pro studiis recte ordinandis et permultas exhibent practicas 
observationes, quae et aliis Provinciis prodesse poterunt. Speciatim quae 
discussa sunt de necessitate Sociologiae, de curriculo S. Eloquentiae post 
susceptum sacerdotium, de theologia ascetica Franciscana tradenda pro 
nostris temporibus revera summopere commendantur. 

Spero fore ut Congressus et Commissio scholaris exinde nata multos 
et magnos: fructus afferant in bonum Provinciarum Americae, ad Dei 
honorem et animarum salutem necnon totius Ordinis Seraphici utilitatem. 

Sequentes publicationes quae a “The Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence” prodibunt summo desiderio expecto et grato animo suscipiam, 

Paternitati Vestrae omnibusque Confratribus omnia fausta a Deo 
adprecans, permaneo in caritate fraterna, 


Paternitatis Vestrae Adm. Vener. devotissimus frater, 
Fr. StMoN BENNENBROEK, O. F, M., Min. Prov. 
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MONASTERY oF St. FRANCIS oF ASSISSI,, 
135 West 31st Street. 
New York, May 24, 1920. 
Rev. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., Secretary: . 
Rey. AND DEAR FATHER: 
There has not been, in recent years, an event which has given such 
genuine pleasure and hopeful satisfaction to the sons of St. Francis in 
this country as the First Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 


ence, held at St. Louis, Mo., June 29th-July 2nd, 1919. 


If the old saying is true—and we all know it is—that a revival in the 
field of studies always portends the renewal of the religious spirit and 
the regular observance, then we may confidently look upon this event as 
the dawn of a glorious period for the Order in America—a period which 
shall strive to live up to the motto so frequently enunciated in your 
excellent report, “In Doctrina et Sanctitate.” 

I will not dwell on the advantages of the Conference, on the merits 
of your first meeting and the good your association has already accom- 
plished—your work will speak for itself. I only wish to assure you that 
I have heard and read with sincere gratification very encouraging*com- 
ments passed on your work by men who are in a position to take an 
absolutely objective view of the matter. 

We Provincial Ministers feel it our duty to send as dbicgates to the 
Conference men who have merited the implicit confidence of their 
superiors. And I am glad to note that in last year’s meeting this con- 
fidence was deeply appreciated and reciprocated by the delegates, as is 
apparent from every line of their papers, discussions and resolutions. If 
this spirit continues to dominate your future deliberations, you may 
unreservedly count on the hearty support of the Provincial Superiors, 
who will not only strongly second your every endeavor, but will also, 
I feel confident, entrust our entire educational work to the energetic and 
prudent management of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

May God bless your work, and may the humility and supernatural 
wisdom of our holy Father St. Francis, the fervor and lofty erudition 
of the Seraphic Doctor, and the acumen and far-sightedness of Ven. 
Duns Scotus abide with you and inspire your noble efforts. 


Fraternally yours in SSmo Nomine Jesu, 
Fr. Maruias Faust, O. F..M., Min. Prov. 


Montréal, 2 Juillet, 1920. 


Seer Pore Liban Prewndi-O. FM, 


Secrétaire de la “Franciscan Piicationdl Conference.” 
Révérend Pére: 
J’ai recu avec plaisir et j’ai lu avec intérét le programme de la 2éme 
conférence éducationnelle franciscaine. Les multiples devoirs qui m’in- 
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combent au début de notre nouveau Commissariat franciscain au Canada 
m’empéchent, 4 mon grand regret, d’assister 4 cette conference dont 
j’apprécie l’importance tant 4 cause des sujets proposés qu’a cause de la 
compétence de ceux qui sont chargés de les traiter. 

Espérant qu’un compte-rendu permettra 4 ceux qui n’ont pu étre présents 
a cette réunion de profiter des lumiéres et de l’expérience des confér- 
enciers et des congressistes, et comptant surtout pouvoir, une autre anée, 
prendre part a ces assises éducationnelles, je m’unis a vos Trés Réy- 
érends Péres Provinciaux pour me réjouir de cet excellent moyen de 
promouvoir l’éducation de la jeunesse franciscaine en méme temps que 
je vous félicite de cette heureuse initiative. 

Je vous prie enfin, mon Révérend Pére, d’accepter mon entiére adhésion 
a ce mouvement de convention, et de recevoir l’expression de mes fra- 
ternels sentiments en Marie Immaculée, Mére et Patronne des Mineurs 
et en N. S. P. S. Francois. 


P. JEAN-JosEPH Decutre, O. F. M., Com. Prov. 


Many other letters of hearty commendation from Bishops, 
Confreres and educators at home and abroad were read by the 
secretary. The Conference was keenly interested in the reading 
of these communications and expressed its appreciation by a 


unanimous-vote of thanks. 
Fr. Ursan, O. F. M., Secretary. 


It was moved and seconded that the secretary’s statement be 
printed in the Franciscan Educational Report and that.the publi- 
cation of the various commendatory letters be left to his 
discretion. . 

After a brief consultation, the Chairman announced that the 
Executive Board had appointed the following Committee on Reso- 
lutions: Fr. Thomas, chairman; Fr. Ermin, classical section; Fr. 
Berard, philosophical section; Fr. George, theological section; 
Fr. Urban, secretary. 

The first paper of the convention, entitled “Co-ordination and 
Affiliation,” was presented by the Rev. Albert O’Brien, O. F. M., 
Prefect of Studies, St. Bonaventure Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. 
Fr, Albert’s paper, which had been assigned and prepared with a 
view to elicit a lucid discussion upon the advisability of affiliation, 
was received with much appreciation. The Chairman, in express- 
ing the gratitude of the Conference, explained that, while the 
paper had thrown much light on the point in question and had 
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offered many helpful suggestions, yet it would seem that more 


_ clarity should be obtained as to the advisability of affiliation and 


its effects upon our own educational system. In the general 
discussion which followed this statement the following points 
were clearly emphasized: 1. Though standardization and affilia- 
tion of our schools are a progressive and desirable aim, it is 
evident that they must not deprive our schools of the right of 
self-government, nor must they conflict with the requirements of 
our “Ratio Studiorum.” 2. For our own ecclesiastical schools 
there should be a corresponding ecclesiastical affiliation and, 
therefore, the affiliation of our preparatory Seminaries with State 
Schools is undesirable. At this point of the discussion the secre- 
tary gave the information that the Committee on Affiliation of the 
Catholic University had taken under special advisement the ques- 
tion of affiliation of preparatory Seminaries, and that, therefore, 
no action could be taken at the present time with regard to the 
affiliation of the classical departments. 

As the hour was late, the Chairman referred the further con- 
sideration of this question as affecting their own departments to 
the sectional meetings of philosophy and theology with the request 
to submit a final report upon the advisability of the plan. 

The discussion of this session was conducted by Friars Thomas, 


Philip, George, Albert, Ermin and Urban. The meeting ad- 


journed at 11:00 p. m. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


Second Session. 


ALLEGANY, N. Y., July 6, 1920, 8:30 A. M. 


A Pesan second general meeting of the Conference was called to 


order by the chairman, Fr. Thomas. In his introductory 
remarks the presiding officer bestowed a full meed of praise upon 
the movement inaugurated in recent years to extend and improve 
classical education. “Secular teachers,” he said, “are realizing 
more and more the enormous benefits derived from a good classi- 


cal education. They point to the fact that a thorough study of the 
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classics is the best athletics of the mind, an auxiliary to all forms © 


of education, a positive help in the study of history, mathematics 
and science, and a most effective medium of teaching the proper 
use of our own national language.” 


Attention was called to a recent splendid statement i 
Andrew W. West, president of the American Classical League, 
in which he condemns as atrociously bad the “namby 
pamby’”’ method of permitting our youths to study what 
they please. The Conference gave unqualified endorsement 
to the statement of Dean West, given at the recent Conference 
of the Classical League, that the theory of education which aims 
exclusively at making a living is sordid, and that the theory which 
teaches our boys and girls to study what they like, and when they 
like, is sentimental and weakens the moral and intellectual fiber 
of every one who follows this system of education. It was 
pointed out that the Classical League was not formed for the 
mere purpose of studying the classics, but also for the purpose of 
using this powerful study to interest, train and develop boys and 
girls in high schools and colleges, so they will be strong men and 
women with high aims in life, and with willingness to do their 
duty whether it be hard or easy. While commending these sound 
and timely views of the educator of Princeton University, the 
chairman urged the members of the Conference to put forth their 
best efforts, in accordance with ecclesiastical and Franciscan 
traditions, to extend and improve the study of the classics, espe- 
cially i in our own schools. “If the study of the classics, Latin in 
particular, is deemed indispensable in general for men of educa- 
tion and culture, it is still more necessary for the future ecclesi- 
astic, since it supplies the tools which are altogether necessary for 
his profession. Therefore, it behooves us to adhere closely to the 
ancient landmarks of Franciscan scholarship, and to maintain in 
the study of Latin in our schools a high degree of efficiency.” 

Following this interesting preamble on classical education, the 
second paper of the meeting was read on “Methods of Teaching 
Latin in our Preparatory Seminaries.” The paper was presented 
by the Rey. Philip Marke, O. F. M., Rector St. Joseph Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Ill. 
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Fr. Philip’s paper, which had much to commend itself to the 
good judgment of Latin scholars, was listened to with rapt 
attention and the chairman, while- speaking the Conference’s 
sentiments of gratitude, paid a tribute of fervent praise to his 
former teacher of Latin, Fr. Philip, who, he said, was eminently 
qualified both by scientia and experientia to discourse on so im- 
portant a topic.” The greater part of this session was. devoted to a 
clear exposition of the relative merits of the old and new 
methods of teaching Latin. . 

The salient points of the discussion. may be summarized as 
follows: 


1) The old methods of teaching Latin are necessarily slow, 
but sure and thorough, while the new methods make for super- 
ficiality and are not, as they are claimed to be, short cuts to the 
mastery of Latin. It was emphasized that the latter cover 
multa, not multum. 

2) The formal object of the study of Latin, the development 
of the mind, is more adequately obtained by following the old, 
time-honored methods. 

3) The argument of those who plead for the inductive method 
on the grounds that the student should learn Latin as the boy 
learns the vernacular, is answered by the rejoinder that Latin is 
not the vernacular, but is taught for the threefold purpose, “of 
reading and enjoying with comparative ease the classical authors, 
for the purpose of using it as a medium of instruction in the 
higher branches of philosophy and theology, and as the sacred 
vernacular in the various priestly functions.” 

4) Not a few learned educators are strongly in favor 
of the inductive method of teaching Latin. Not infrequently 
do boys who have been trained after this method show 
a remarkable facility in reading the Latin classics intelligently. 
This success, however, it was pointed out, is exceptional 
with students who are exceptionally gifted and taught by 
teachers of superior efficiency. As a rule the students of teachers 
who follow the inductive method will be unable to offer those 
necessary explanations which bring out the finer shadings of 
a complicated. Latin sentence. 
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5) The new methods of teaching Latin contain much that will 
appeal-to the mind of the American boy. A good teacher, there- 
fore, will seek to employ what is best in the old methods and 
new, combining the thoroughness and efficiency of the one with 
the variation and progressiveness of the other, to offer the 
students a course that will lead to the attainment of a high 
Latin scholarship. 

6) There is in particular one feature of the new methods of 
teaching Latin which may be adopted to advantage. It is the 
attention which is paid to Latin conversation. Colloquial Latin 
will stimulate the interest of the student and enliven the situation 
of the classroom. However, it must not be regarded as the main 
feature and object of the Latin course. 

The discussion in this session was conducted by Friars Thomas, 
Claude, Felix, Urban, John, Philip, George, Ermin and Sixtus. — 
At the close of the discussion the chairman gave a summary of 
the points discussed, and called attention to various other topics 
that were to be dealt with in the afternoon and evening sessions. 
The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A. M. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 


First Session. 


ALLEGANY, N. Y., July 6, 1920, 3:00 P. M. 


N accordance with the official program, sectional meetings - 

were held at 3:00 P. M. The delegates were grouped as 
follows: Classical Section, Fr. Philip, chairman; Fr. Felix, Fr. 
sixtus, Fr. George, Fr. Florian, Fr. Severin, Fr. Dennis, Fr. 
Luke, Fr. Ermin, and Fr. Urban, secretary. Section of Phil- 
osophy, Fr. Claude, chairman; Fr. Berard, Fr. John, Fr. Albert, 
secretary. Section of Theology, Fr. George, chairman; Fr. Con- 
radine, Fr. Hugh, Fr. Louis, Fr. David, Fr. Thomas, secretary. 

In the classical section the members again occupied themselves 
with methods of teaching Latin, and also dealt extensively with 
the problem of texts and reference books. The relative values 


Peat, 2 Soi 
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and deficiencies of the various Latin texts now in use in the 
different Seminaries were considered. Schulz, Engelman, Ben- 
nett, White, it was said, have each their deficiencies and none of 
them are giving entire satisfaction. 


Upon motion made and seconded it was recommended to: the 
professors of Latin in the various Seminaries to study carefully 
the various Latin texts which combine the best elements of the 
scientific and inductive methods with a view eventually to adopt 


_a uniform Latin text, more suitable than the ones now employed. 


The following Latin schedule was unanimously approved: 


First Year Latin. Nine weekly periods. Noun, Adjective, 
Numeral, Pronoun, Regular Verb. Daily Drills and Exercises. 
No authors. Texts: Schulz, Engelman, Bennett, White. 


Second Year Latin. Eight weekly periods. Deponent, Irreg- 
ular and Inchoative Verbs. Periphrastic Conjugation. Anamo- 
lous and Defective Verbs, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, 
Interjection. Daily Exercises and Drill in Etymology. Texts: 
Schulz, Engelman, Bennett, White. Authors: Historia Sacra, 
Viri Romae, Gradatim, Phaedrus’ Fables. 

Third Year Latin. Eight weekly periods. Review of Ety- 
mology. Essential Rules of Syntax. Daily Exercises, Oral and 
Written. Texts: Schulz, Engelman, Bennett, White. Authors: 


Nepos, Caesar. 


Fourth Year Latin. Eight weekly periods. Thorough Review 
of Syntax. Frequent Exercises, Oral and Written. Rocliffe 
Exercises. Various Exercises. based on Authors. Prosody. 
Authors: Cicero, Ovid. 

Fifth Year Latin. Eight weekly periods. Syntax. Oratory. 
Authors: Cicero, Horace, Virgil. 

Sixth Year Latin. Syntax. Oratory. Authors: Horace, 


_ Livy, Tacitus. Philosophical Works of Cicero. 


Recommended for patristic and philosophical readings in the 
first two years of Philosophy:_ St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. 
Ambrose, Minutius Felix, Lactantius, and Latin Hymnology. 
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At this hour the sections of Philosophy and Theology met in 
joint session to discuss the question of affiliation of major 
Seminaries. 

The meeting was called to order by Fr. Thomas. Before pro- 
_ ceeding to business, officers were elected: Chairman, Fr. Thomas ; 
Secretary, Fr. Albert. 

Fr. Thomas explained that the question does not refer to 
seminaries that may be under the direction of the friars for the 
training of seminarians for the various dioceses, but to our own 
private schools in our friaries. 

In the consequent discussion the following points were 
brought out: 


1. That the conditions given in the Information Sheet, issued 
by the University authorities, concern only the students. 

2. That these conditions are not sufficiently clear, especially in 
regard to the examinations, both as to the matter and to the 
manner of examination. 

3. That we are, however, justified in believing that any prop- 
erly conducted seminary of theology is eligible for affiliation to 
the Catholic University. 

4. That the other seminaries are slow in asking for affiliation 
or seeking it. The only seminary thus far affiliated is that of St. 
Paulin St. Paul, Minn. We omit mention of those which are 
located in Washington. 


Consulting the Year Book of the Catholic University, the 
members agreed that the conditions there laid down for obtaining 
the baccalaureate in-theology were reasonable. The examinations 
are to be given in April, but this need not interfere with the 
calendar of our academic year, since every student would be 
eligible for taking such examinations. The members in session 
_ unanimously agreed that only those students be permitted to try 

the examinations for the S. T. B. who had shown singular ability 
during their three years of theology already completed, and that 
none be allowed to try for it except in their fourth year. 


The advantages of affiliation with the Catholic University were 
then discussed and the following points were brought out : 
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1. That we would be giving to the University that support 
which it has a right to expect from every religious order. 

2. That such was the wish of Leo XIII, of happy memory, 
and has ever remained the desire of the Holy See. 

38. That the efforts of the individual student would thereby 
be stimulated. - 


4, That the student would receive a very useful drill in 
research work. 


_5. That the obtaining of higher degrees for academic work 
would be facilitated. 


In the course of the discussion a very interesting argument 
arose concerning the lectorate in our own Order and its meaning 
to those not of our Schools, but without any practical conclusions. 
It was indeed suggested that we try to obtain from the Roman 
curia faculties to confer degrees directly, but this was rejected as 
practically impossible. ay 

Whether the Conference as such should seek affiliation, of the 
separate Houses of Study, was discussed. The latter was con- 
sidered the more feasible; the University would scarcely consider 
the whole conference as such. 

In conclusion, the members of the theology and philosophy 
departments wished to declare themselves strongly in favor of 
affiliation to the Catholic University of America. They advise for 
the present, however, a suspension of action until the following 
points have been attended to: 


1. More specific details from the University authorities in 
regard to the Seminary itself, the examinations of the students, 
the matter of the examinations, and the amount of control the 
University wishes to assume. 


2. Consultation of the Curia of our Order at Rome. 


In this session due consideration was also given to the advisa- 
bility of teaching the various subjects of the theological course in 
Latin, and to what extent; also the problem of furthering the 
study of the classical languages in general. 


"le 
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GENERAL MEETING. 
Third Session. 
ALLEGANY, N. Y., July 6, 1920, 8:00 P. M. 


T the appointed hour all the members of the Conference were 
assembled in Bonaventure Hall to resume the discussions on 

the topic of Latin. The chairman, Fr. Thomas, announced that 
on the following morning at seven o’clock a solemn Highmass 
of Requiem would be offered up for the repose of the soul of 
Rev. Benedict Boeing, O. F. M., whose death the Friars of Holy 
Name Proyince were called upon to mourn. While asking the 
fervent prayers of the Conference for the deceased faithful cham- 
pion of clerical education, Fr. Thomas stated that his confreres 
should find great consolation in the thought that “they who have 
instructed many unto justice shall shine as stars for all eternity.” 
Before resuming the deliberations on the topic of Latin the 
chairman called for reports on the proceedings of the sectional 
meetings. These were presented by Fr. Urban in behalf of the 
classical section, and by Fr. Albert in behalf of the joint meeting 
of philosophy and theology. The general assembly fully endorsed 
the recommendations of the Latin Section that the chair appoint a 


“committee to draw up a list of Latin texts and reference books 


for a college library, and also that the teachers of Latin in the 
different preparatory Seminaries be requested to study carefully 
the problem of Latin texts with a view to obtain a more suitable 
text than the ones now employed. The general assembly also’ 
concurred with the major Seminary section in their expression 
that the affiliation of our classical and major Seminary depart- 
ments should be deferred until more specific information has been 
obtained as to its effects upon our own educational system. 
The chair appointed Fr. Philip, Fr. Luke and Fr. Sixtus a 
committee to draw up a list of Latin books for a Preparatory 
Seminary Library. The chair also stated that the Executive 
Board of the Conference would take up the question of affiliation 
with the Committee on Affiliation of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., and would report to the next convention. 


~ 
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In the animated discussion that now followed many practical 
suggestions were offered toward the advancement 6f Latin schol- 
arship. It was emphasized that during the novitiate, and also in 
the first year of Philosophy, special attention should be devoted 
to the study of ecclesiastical Latin. The study of the Psalms 
and of Latin hymnody must not be neglected in the course of 
clerical education. 


With regard to mythology, archaeology, and the history of 
Latin literature some of the educators urged a mere incidental 
treatment, while others advocated a synthetic presentation of 
these subjects. 

The importance and cultural value of Latin aids such as charts, 
fac similes, photographs, and illustrated authors was also dwelt 
upon. As the classics are best studied in a classical atmosphere, 
a museum containing images and representations of antiquities 
should prove a distinct help and incentive in this department. 


- Attention was called to the cultural values of the Vatican 


Museums created and maintained by the Popes, and to similar 
institutions under ecclesiastical auspices for the purpose of stimu- 
lating classical taste and education. 

It was urged that every preparatory Seminary should subscribe 
to at least one classical journal, and that the new classical move- 
ment should be given every encouragement and assistance. 

While realizing that the plan could not be carried into effect 
at the present time, the Conference nevertheless discussed with 
fine enthusiasm the eventual organization of a Franciscan Class- 
ical Conference and the publication of a classical magazine by 
the preparatory Seminaries of the several provinces. 

Before concluding its deliberations in this session the Confer- 
ence went on record as disapproving the materialistic and senti- 
mental tendencies now encroaching upon the time-tried system of 
classical education, and again pledging its firm adherence to the 
intensive study of the Classics. Furthermore, the Conference 
unanimously affirmed that Latin must always retain its place of 
honor in our educational system, and that the mastery of the 
language of Mother Church should ever be regarded as the most 
fitting accomplishment of her consecrated ministers. 
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The following members participated in the discussions of this 
session: Friars George, Philip, Thomas, Sixtus, John, Ermin, 
Albert, Felix and Urban, 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 P. M. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


Fourth Session. 


Atiecany, N. Y., July 7, 1920, 9:00 A. M. 
HE members of the Conference assembled in Bonaventure 
Hall at 9:00 A. M. The chairman, Fr. Thomas, called 
attention to the principal features in the educational discussions 
of the previous day, stating that he was splendidly heartened by 
the general interest manifested in the deliberations on the funda- 
mental topic of Latin. He said that his was a genuine confidence 
that the members would now turn to and devote themselves with 
equal enthusiasm to the consideration of English, another funda- 
mental problem of the curriculum. 

Attention was called to the work already accomplished along 
these lines in the discussions on English in the first general 
meeting of the Conference, and also in the two conventions of 
Seraphic Seminaries. 

The requirements of the New Code, and the regulations of the 
Ratio Studiorum with regard to the study of the vernacular, were 
also read and discussed as an indication of the paramount im- 
portance of the topic. The third paper, “The Study of English 
in the. Classical, Philosophical, and Theological Departments,” 
was now presented by the Rev. Ermin Schneider, O. F. M., 
Vice-Rector, and Professor of English Literature, St. Francis 
Seminary, Cincinnati, O. Fr. Ermin acquitted himself of his 
discourse in a scholarly manner, and the chairman voiced the - 
gratitude of the Conference for the able presentation of the topic. 

In stating that the paper was now open to discussion, the chair- 
man observed that the problem of English should be of vital 
concern not only to members of the classical section, but also to 
those of the. major departments and that, therefore, all should 
participate in the discussions. 
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It was stated that, while the function of Latin is to sharpen the 
tool, English itself is the tool or medium of expression and, 
therefore, the courses of Latin and English should be harmonized 
as much as possible. For each year of the English course there 


must be a definite scope, and the entire matter must be so 


arranged and distributed as to offer a complete, thorough, and 
progressive course during the time prescribed. 

The study of English in the preparatory Seminary and suc- 
ceeding courses must be regarded as a preparation for the 
“praedicatio Verbi Dei,” a thought which should be an incentive 
to both teacher and pupils in the study of English. 

While the scope of the Seminary course should be primarily 
to teach correctness of style and elegance of diction, the lectors 
of philosophy and theology must follow up and supplement this 
fundamental training with a course in Rhetoric and Oratory, and 
with copious exercises in composition and delivery. 

With regard to the study of English in the preparatory Semi- 
nary the following points were lucidly emphasized. The aim and 
purpose of the English course in the preparatory department is 
twofold, practical and cultural. While the practical aim is to 
impart to the student a command of correct and clear English, 
spoken and written, the cultural aim should be to enable him to 
read with accuracy and intelligence and to develop the habit of 
reading good literature with appreciation. 

The first object of the English course requires a thorough 
instruction in grammar and composition. In the first year of the 
preparatory Seminary course a complete review of English gram- 
mar should be given, and correct spelling and grammatical 


: accuracy should be habitually and rigorously demanded. The 


rules and principles of English composition dealing with punctua- 
tion, the correct use of words, sentences and paragraphs should 
receive careful attention, and during the whole period of the 
English course, frequent exercises in composition, both oral and 
written, should be assigned. 

As a guiding principle for the teacher of English the rule of 
Professor Gildersleeve was emphasized: “A maximum of 
practice and a minimum of precept.” To carry out this principle 
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the three text-books of Father Donnelly—Model English iS 


Model English I, and the admirable edition of Newman’s Second 
Spring were recommended for our preparatory Seminaries. 


The cultural aim of the English Course requires a progressive 
course in English literature. This course should be carefully 
graded and adapted to the abilities of the class. The teacher 
should cultivate in his students a fondness for good literature, 
and should encourage the habit of reading with discrimination, 
and of appreciating the standard works also of Catholic authors. 
A specified number of Catholic authors should be chosen for 
reading and study and the students’ library should contain all the 
books of Catholic authors that are worth while in the departments 


of religion, history, poetry and fiction. 


As a further aid to literary appreciation the student is advised 
to read aloud, to commit to memory the more notable passages 
both in verse and in prose, and to become familiar with the more 
important events in the lives of the authors. Masterpieces and 
works of recognized excellence should be read with a certain 
degree of thoroughness, and with habitual attention to the mean- 
ing of words and phrases, form and style. 

The exercise of outlining books that have been read was 
recommended as a valuable aid to intelligent and profitable 
reading. 

At this point the chairman called upon the Professors of 
English to explain briefly the course of English instruction as 


_ pursued in their respective Seminaries, and to state their experi- 


ences and observations on methods of teaching English. The 
remarks and statements brought out not a few points of peda- 
gogical value and mutual helpfulness. 


The resolutions of this session were as follows: 


1. That it should be our earnest endeavor to offer our students 
a course in English that will meet the requirements of a first-class 
preparatory Seminary. 

2. That the Conference deprecates the lack of grammatical 
instruction in the primary schools, and urges a more careful atten- 
tion to instruction in the practical essentials of English grammar. 
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3. That specially trained teachers in the department of 
English are a most urgent need of the preparatory Seminary. 

4. That the Chair appoint a committee for drawing up a list 
of books for a Students’ Library. 

5. That we recommend concerted effort of teachers in all 
branches to cultivate in the students the habit of using good 
English in their oral and written exercises. 

6. The study of English in the preparatory Seminary should 
be continued in the succeeding courses by giving due attention to 
the “ars bene dicendi and scribendi.” 


The following members were active in the discussions of this 
session: Fr. Thomas, Fr. Felix, Fr. Ermin, Fr. Philip, Fr. Urban, 
Fr. Severin, Fr. John, Fr. Dennis and Fr. Louis. 


‘The meeting adjourned at 11:45 A. M. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 


Second Session. 


ALLEGANY, N. Y., July 7, 1920, 3:00 P. M. 

N consonance with the official program sectional meetings were 

held by the members of the classical, philosophical, and theo- 
logical departments. 

The question of suitable text and reference books again 
received special consideration in each department. Various lists 
of books were submitted and their merits discussed. Interesting 
discussions were held on the equipment of Clerics’ Libraries in 
the study houses of philosophy and theology. 

The major Seminary departments also dealt with the question 
to what extent Latin and English should be employed as a medium 


of instruction in philosophy, theology and collateral subjects. 


The manner of conducting the weekly or bi-weekly Seminar 
proved to be a very practical and interesting presentation in the 
sections of philosophy and theology, while in the classical section 
the members argued intensely over the advisability of taking the 


theory of argumentation before the student has assumed the study 
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of philosophy. The advocators of a six years’ classical course 
contended that the study of Rhetoric should be taken in its 
entirety in the preparatory Seminary; however, they met with 
opposition from the promoters of a five years’ classical course 
who stoutly maintained that the treatment of argumentation is 
best and most logically given in connection with the study of 
philosophy. . 

The scope of the weekly Reading Circle, and the manner of 
conducting it with profitable results, was the final topic of dis- 
cussion in the sectional meetings. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Fifth Session. 


ALLEGANY, N. Y,, July 7, 1920, 5:00 P. M. 
HE members of the Conference reassembled in joint session 
at 5:00 P. M. to complete their deliberations on the topic 
of English. The chairman, Fr. Thomas, announced that, as only 
two sessions would be held on the following day, the topic of 
Ascetical Theology should be anticipated at 8:00 P. M. 

The first matter that occupied the attention of the Conference 
in this session was the reading and discussion of the reports from 
the sectional meetings. The report of the classical section was 
presented by Fr. Urban, who summarized the various points of 
discussion and stated the conclusions reached with regard to the 
English Course. He explained that, while the methods of teach- 
ing are fairly uniform, it was not feasible on account of the 
different time element to obtain strict uniformity in the arrange-_ 
ment of the English schedule; wherefore a double schedule was 
drawn up and approved. 


The report of the Philosophy section was read by Fr. Albert. 
His statement contained the following recommendations: 


1.. It should be the earnest endeavor of the lectors of. this 
department to second the efforts of the classical department in 
the study of English. The department of Philosophy favors the 
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formal study of English in connection with philosophy, and 
recommends that one weekly period, distinct from the weekly 
“circulus litterarius” be devoted to this instruction. 


2. In the study of Philosophy we urge a judicious combina- 
tion of Latin and English as the best medium of instruction, and 
urge that in all classwork, whether English or Latin, the lectors 
should insist upon classical form, and by proper guidance and 
constructive criticism cultivate in our clerics the “ars bene dicendi 
et scribendi.” ; 

3. We hold that careful attention should be paid to the weekly 
“Reading Circle” and the “Seminar,” both of which should be 
conducted in a manner that will be helpful to English scholarship. 
In the Seminar special attention should be given to Scotistic and 
Franciscan topics. 


Because some of the members were opposed to the formal 
study of English during the philosophical course no action was 
taken on this point of the recommendations. The remaining 
points, however, were unanimously approved. 


Next in turn, the report of the section of Theology was sub- 
mitted by Fr. Thomas. 


The department of Theology recommends the use of English 
in teaching the historical branches and Homiletics, but the use of 
Latin as the ordinary medium of instruction in teaching system- 
atic theology. While the materia and answers should be pre- 
sented in Latin, the explanation, especially of certain questions 
in fundamental. theology, is preferably given in English. The 
lectors should cultivate in the students the habit of using good 
English and classical Latin in all recitations. Sacristy Latin 
should not be tolerated in the class-room. 


Great importance was attached to. the practice of public read- 
ing. If necessary, the clerics should receive individual attention 
and criticism in this exercise. The custom existing in some 
provinces of having the clerics to read not only in the refectory, 
but also the points of meditation in choir, should prove a distinct 
help to them in cultivating the art of public reading. 
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The professor of Homiletics should be not only a competent 
theologian, but also a good English scholar; one who is able to 
offer helpful suggestions and competent criticism of both compo- 


sition and delivery of sermons. It was said that in some 


provinces the custom exists of having the weekly sermon by one 
of the clerics “coram communitate.” 


The department of Theology also recognizes the importance of 


the Reading Circle as an educational factor in promoting English 
scholarship. As suitable exercises for the weekly “Circle,” 
debates in English on apologetical, Biblical, and historical topics 


are recommended. There should also be a monthly disputatio in - 


“forma scholastica” in Latin. 

The culmination, however, of all the practical exercises is the 
Seminar which is designed to sharpen the student’s judgment, 
to train him in research work, and to afford the more talented 
an abundance of extra work for their own advancement. The 
specific advantages of the Seminar, and the manner of conducting 
it in a popular manner and with gratifying results were lucidly 
explained. 

The department of Theology also recommends as an incentive 
to English scholarship and to the pursuit of literary. work that 
the clerics in every department cultivate the “ars scribendi.” It 
was held that in addition to the regular classwork each cleric 
should write at least one essay per month.. 

In conclusion, it was pointed out how the study of English may 
be pursued even in the prayerful solitude of the novitiate by 
letting the novices conduct a weekly. Seminar with discussions on 
Franciscan history and literature, and by urging them to write 
occasional essays on religious and ascetical topics. 


The report of the theological department was approved by the » 


general assembly, and it was urged to embody the salient features 
of the statement in the resolutions of the Conference. At this 
point the Conference concluded its discussions on the topic of 
English. The meeting adjourned at 6:45 P. M. 


. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Sixth Session. 


ALLEGANY, N. Y., July 7, 1920, 8:00 P. M. 


HE members of the Conference reassembled in Bonaventure 
Hall at.8:00 P. M. The chairman’s introductory remarks 
dealt with the importance of the topic to be presented to the 
Conference for consideration, viz., the Spiritual and Ascetical 


Training of our clerics. 


Fr. Thomas pointed out that our system of clerical education 
would lack an essential element if it should fail to include in its 
curriculum the spiritual element of education. It was the realiza- 


tion of this, he said, that prompted the Conference at its first 


meeting to present the following resolution: “The principles of 
Ascetical Theology should receive careful attention in Moral 
Theology, particularly in the Tract De Virtutibus. Furthermore, 
the Conference believes that, if the ascetical training of our 
clerics does not come up to the expectations of our Rev. Spiritual 
Directors, this is largely due to the absence of system. Hence, 
the Conference suggests that a uniform and progressive plan of 
ascetical instruction according to the principles of the Franciscan 


- school be agreed upon by the directors.” 


Pursuant to this resolution the presiding officer explained that 


the Executive Board of the Conference had assigned for this 


meeting a special paper dealing with the important topics of 
ascetical education, and had chosen for its presentation a Friar 
who is well versed in the “Science of the Saints,” and qualified 
for the task assigned, namely, the Rev. Sebastian Erbacher, 
O. F. M., Master of Novices, St. Anthony Monastery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In the absence of Fr. Sebastian, his paper, entitled “The 
Ascetical Element in the Education of Our Clerics,” was read 
by Fr. Hugh. 


In his observations on the discourse the chairman voiced the 


gratitude of the Conference for the scholarly dissertation which, 


he said, conveyed a message worthy of the widest attention, a 
message that touches the heart and impels one to love Ascetics. 
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Fr. Sebastian’s paper was signalized as the first step in a matter 
that will- bring gratifying results. The Friars were particularly 
captivated by his statement that the Master must love his clerics ; 
that he must place himself in their position, and try to under- 
stand their special difficulties with an unbiased mind and a sym- 
pathetic heart. 

After a brief discussion of the outstanding features of Fr. 
Sebastian’s paper the Masters of Clerics were successively called 
upon for an expression on the matter of ascetical instruction. 
The several statements brought forth much valuable information 
as to methods of instruction, rules of discipline, mutual co-opera- 
tion of Superiors and lectors, and suitable equipment of libraries. 

The importance of mystical theology received special consid- 
eration in a lengthy discussion, in which it was emphasized that 
every cleric must be well-grounded at least in the essentials of 
mystical theology not only for his own spiritual advancement, 
but also for the welfare of the souls to be entrusted to his care 
in the sacred ministry. 

Special attention was also given to the methods and principles 
of Franciscan Asceticism, in which connection the members were 
told that the surpassingly fine ascetical doctrines of St. Bona- 
venture, as well as St. Peter Alcantara’s ‘(Method of Prayer” 
should be embodied without fail in the course of ascetical 
instruction. 

While some of the Masters recommended the lecture system 
as more suitable, others urged the adoption of a special uniform 
textbook to be placed in the hands of the clerics. 

It was taken as a foregone conclusion that the ascetical lecture 
should not be read from book or manuscript, likewise that it 
should not be a mere talk on some trite spiritual topic, but rather 
a solid, lucid and practical exposition of ascetical principles. 
In discussing the tentative plan of Fr. Sebastian, attention was 
called to a number of other plans of ascetical writers, notably to 
Gaudier’s admirable book “De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis,” and 


_ to the “Tyrocinium Religiosum,” by Giles Bartscherer, O. S. B. 


Turning to the question of religious instruction in the pre- 
paratory Seminary, the Conference emphasized in terms unmis- 
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takable, that the fundamental preparation for a religious calling 
must be given during the period of the students’ classical educa- 
tion. Here also a solid, uniform and progressive course of 
religious instruction must be imparted. Without anticipating the 
scope of the novitiate, the students should receive some instruc- 
tion on religious life. The elements of a religious vocation, the 
nature and functioning of the novitiate, the vital points of a 
Franciscan calling, and the essentials of Franciscan history 
should be opportunely explained in a manner that will inspire 
and serve as a real preparation for the lofty goal to which they 
are looking forward. As valuable helps toward the arrangement 
of such a collegiate course of instruction various books were 
designated; among others, Meschler’s ‘““Das Leben Jesu fuer die 
Studierende Jugend,” “The Science of the Saints,” “Franciscan 
Aureole,” “The Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three 
Orders of St. Francis” and Krieg’s “Der Geist des Conviktes,” 
were recommended. 

In this connection the Conference stated its appreciation to Fr. 
Philip for his publication of a “Manual of Prayers” for the 
students of our preparatory Seminaries, and requested the same 
Rey. Author to outline a plan of religious instruction for the 
Spiritual Directors of our preparatory schools. 

The discussion in this session was conducted by Friars Thomas, 
Hugh, Claude, John, Conradin, George, Urban, Philip, Berard 
and Ermin. At the end of the proceedings the chairman an- 
nounced that the official photograph of the Conference would 
be taken on the following afternoon by Fr. Claude, and that on 
the same afternoon, under the chaperonage of Fr. Albert, an 
excursion would be made to Rock City. The meeting adjourned 
at 10:40 P. M. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Seventh Session. 


ALtLecANY, N. Y., July 8, 1920, 9:00 A. M. 
T this meeting the discussion of the topic, “The Ascetical 
Element in the Education of Our Clerics,’ was resumed. 
Nearly all the members of the Conference had occasion to express 
their views on various phases of the problem. A recent letter of 
Pope Benedict XV, written on the occasion of the establishment 


of a special chair of Ascetical and Mystical Theology in the | 
Gregorian University at Rome, was discussed, and the reasons. 


assigned in this papal document for a more intensive study of 


asceticism and mysticism (on the part of those who exercise the 


cura animarum) were given careful consideration. 


Attention was called also to the publication of a new review, 
“Revue d’ascetique et de mystique” (Toulouse), dealing ex- 
clusively with questions of asceticism and mysticism. A number 
of books and pamphlets, published in recent years on the subject 
of mysticism were mentioned and their merits passed upon. 


Reverting to the question of ascetical instruction, the Confer- 
ence urged the Masters of Clerics to study Fr. Sebastian’s 
tentative plan, with a view of making it the basis for a pro- 
gressive and uniform curriculum of ascetics. As a matter of 
course, each Province must adapt the plan to the requirements of 


its own system in the various houses of studies. All were agreed 


that in this matter there is need of concerted, definite and system- 
atic action on the part of the Masters of Clerics, and, therefore, 
advisable to hold periodically provincial meetings of the Spiritual 
Directors of our clerical students. 

The devotional and spiritual exercises to be performed by the 
clerics were also given consideration, and it was found that the 
regulations governing this matter are fairly uniform in the 
different Provinces. 

While the breviary is the book of common prayer for ecclesi- 
astics, there should be, in addition to this, a special manual of 
prayers for clerics, who should learn to have some system in their 
devotions. As suitable prayerbooks for clerics the book “Orate 
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Fratres,” by Gaudentius, O. F. M., was recommended, and, for 
Mass devotions, the “Roman Missal” with special appendix of 


Franciscan festivals. 


The Masters should endeavor to cultivate in their clerics the 

“ liturgical spirit and to keep them in constant touch with the 
liturgy and symbolism of the Church. It should indeed be an 
easy matter to inspire our clerical students with an abiding love 
for the liturgical functions of the Church if they are mindful of 
St. Francis’ great veneration for sacred functions, sacred things 
and places, and if also they recall what our forefathers have done 
to enrich and adorn the House of God with the most beautiful 


devotions and ceremonies. 


It will also contribute much toward their priestly formation, 

: and at the same time prepare them for future literary work, if 
the clerics are urged to write with a certain frequency on ascetical 

topics and to take up for translation the more notable spiritual 
works of Franciscan authors. There is no reason why we should 


not possess in English a Franciscan Ascetical Literature. 


It is 


to be hoped that in the not distant future we shall see in the 
libraries of our Spiritual Directors such works as “The Golden 
Treatise of Mental Prayer” by St. Peter of Alcantara, and other 


Franciscan authors in a complete series. To accomplish this the 
Masters and Lectors of Clerics must take the initiative, and give 
every encouragement and assistance to their clerics in the pursuit 


_ of literary work. The Friars were told that in the near future 
the secretary of the Conference would publish a list of Franciscan 


ascetical works desirable for translation and re-publication. 


A very practical point of the discussion was brought out and 
much emphasized in what was said on the importance of good 
example and mutual edification. Mindful of the maxim, “Verba 
movent, exempla trahunt,” the members of each community 
should co-operate with the Spiritual Directors in their arduous 

4 task by bringing the compelling influence of a good example to 
. bear upon the clerical students, and by letting the light of a 
virtuous and holy life shine before their youthful confreres, so 


that they may be fortified “in sanctitate et doctrina.” 
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In conclusion the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the Conference: 1. In accordance with a recom- 
mendation of our previous educational meeting, and after mature 
discussion of the ascetical element in the education of our clerics, 
this Conference urges that a systematic course of ascetical in- 
struction and training be provided for our clerical students in all 
departments. To obtain this end a progressive, definite and com- 
plete program of suitable instruction should be prescribed, both 
for the years before and after the novitiate. 2. Furthermore, 
the Conference desires to stress the point of mutual helpfulness 
and co-operation—exemplo plus quam verbo—of all the pro- 
fessors and lectors in each department, and of all the members of 
the community to ensure the spiritual advancement of our 
students, “ut fiant viri scientia divina illuminati et spiritu devo- 
tionis repleti” (St. Bonaventure). 


The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A. M. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Eighth Session. 


ALLEGANY, N. Y., July 8, 1920, 8:00 P. M. 


The final meeting of the Conference was held at 8:00 P. M- 
Commenting upon the work accomplished in the sessions of the 
second annual meeting, the chairman said the Conference had 
again passed upon educational problems of fundamental im- 
portance. In fitting words of felicitation he thanked the members 
of the Conference for their zeal and unity of effort displayed ~ 
during the time of the convention, expressing the fervent hope 
that the Friars of the various provinces remain in perfect 
harmony, indissolubly united in the cause of Franciscan education. - 

With regard to the question of libraries the chairman urged 
the Friars to continue and bring to a successful issue the work 
so promisingly begun and, in order to have concerted action in the 
matter, he promptly appointed the following committees : 
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-1. Preparatory Seminary Library, Fr. Ermin, Cincinnati, O. ; 
Fr. Severin, Callicoon, N. Y.; Fr. Emmanuel, Teutopolis, Ill. ; 
Fr. Louis, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


2. Clerics in Philosophy Library, Fr. Claude, Cincinnati, Ov} 
Fr. Gerard, West Park, O.; Fr. Berard, Crogan, N. Y.; Fr. 
Pamphilus, San Francisco, Cal. 


3. Clerics in Theology Library, Fr. David, Allegany, N. Y.;. 
Fr. Hugh Oldenburg, Ind.; Fr. Conradin, West Park, O.; Fr. 
Modest, San Francisco, Cal.; Fr. Albert, Allegany, N. Y. 


In connection with this matter the secretary submitted a long 
and interesting list of rare Franciscan works laboriously prepared 
by the Rev. Francis Borgia Steck, who in ready response to the 
prompting of the Conference, had taken the first step in this 
important matter of collecting Franciscan Incunabula. The Con- 
ference recommended to keep these lists on file with a view of 
publishing eventually a complete list of Franciscan manuscripts 
and early printed works. It was told that Franciscan Incunabula 
already exist in the Franciscan colleges of Allegany, N. Y., 
Quincy, IIl., and in the Commissariat at Washington, D. C. 

The secretary of the Conference here explained that the Very 
Rev. Provincials had passed favorably upon the Conference’s 
recommendation for a central and scientific control of libraries 
by authorizing the Conference to assume aforementioned control 
and that, therefore, any action taken by the Conference in this 
matter was fully warranted. 

The secretary also presented two interesting communications 
from the Franciscan historians, Fr. Francis B. Steck and Fr. 
Zepherin Engelhardt, in which they gave hearty endorsement to 
the work of the Conference, and pledged their best co-operation. 
An expression of warm gratitude was given to the two Friars for 
their commendable attitude and zealous labors. 


The Conference now took up for brief discussion the advisa- 
bility of publishing a Franciscan Quarterly. Attention was called 
to a number of excellent Franciscan publications of this kind in 
foreign countries. The Friars were urged to take up this matter 
for further discussion in their respective provinces with a view 
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to ascertain the precise scope of such a quarterly, and to obtain a 


staff of able contributors. The Lectors and Masters of Clerics — 
were again exhorted to train their young men in the “ars bene ‘ 
scribendi,” and thus to aid in making this and other literary 


projects effective in the not distant future. 

Turning to the question of specialization, the Friars discussed 
the merits of different universities, and also the opportunities 
offered by various schools of learning for special summer courses. 
Each province should be equipped with a staff of competent 
teachers who have been specially trained in the branches they 
must teach and, in order to be prepared for eventualities, every 
effort and sacrifice should be made to have at least two specialists 
for every major branch. Once the provinces have acquired an 
adequate number of specially trained men, it should not be im- 
possible to conduct summer schools and special courses in our 
own educational institutions. 


Fr. Thomas explained that the Province of the Holy Name 


is planning the erection of a large new House of Studies in 
Washington, D. C., to accommodate no less than two hundred 
students. While this institution is projected to be the regular 
house of studies for the clerics of the Province of the Holy Name, 
it is also designed to be an inter-provincial institution, affording 
the best opportunities for higher studies and specialization to the 
Friars of all Franciscan provinces in this country. 


Another topic of much consequence that was presented to the 
assembly for consideration and definite action was the plan of 
securing greater efficiency and uniformity in the publication of 
“Franciscana.” The chairman set forth the reasons why such a 
control is not only desirable, but even imperative. 


Relative to this matter the secretary read a communication 


from the Rev. Sabinus Mollitor, O. F. M., whose recent transla- 
tion of St. Bonaventure’s “De Sex Alis Seraphim” was under- 
taken in response to the Conference’s urgent plea for a greater 


literary activity among the Friars. Fr. Sabinus’ communication. 


gave the interesting information that he has in preparation for 
publication several other opuscula of St. Bonaventure, but that 
he felt some hesitation in the matter of publishing them because 
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there were other Friars in different provinces who are contem- 


plating the re-publication of the works of the Seraphic Doctor. 


Therefore, in order to obviate confusion and to secure har- 
monious co-operation in the literary efforts of the Friars, a central 
agency should exist whose office it shall be both to indicate what 
works are desirable for re-publication and also to assign the tasks 
to competent men. After a general and animated discussion of 
the problem, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
“We recommend for the purpose of securing greater efficiency 
and uniformity in the publication of “Franciscana” the establish- 
ment of a central agency whose scope and function it shall be to 
systematize the literary efforts of the Friars by designating both 
the works that should be republished and the Friars to whom the 
tasks should be committed. Furthermore, we recommend that the 
Executive Board of this Conference be empowered to assume 
the aforementioned control.” 


A vote of thanks was extended to Fr. Sabinus for his interest- 


ing communication and special literary efforts. The chair next | 


called for miscellaneous business. 

~It was moved and seconded that the Committee on Resolutions 
give expression to the Conference’s sentiments of unmixed dis- 
approval of the Smith Towner Bill. 

Upon announcement by the secretary that the Franciscan 
Educational Conference had become affiliated with the Catholic 
Educational Association, it was moved and seconded that the 
Conference pledge its hearty co-operation to the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in promoting the interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, and that the Provincial Superiors be respectfully requested 
to send one or more delegates from each province to the annual 
meetings of the Association. 

The Conference expressed its formal and most grateful 
acknowledgments to the Most Rev. Fr. General, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Daeger, O. F. M., the Very Rev. Benedict Schmidt, 
General Definitor, the Very Rev. Provincial Superiors. and to 
others for their kindly messages of .greeting and endorsement of 
the Friars’ educational efforts. 
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A vote of cordial thanks was also given to the Rev. Fr. Thomas 
and the members of his community for their kind and generous 
hospitality to the members of the Conference. ' 

The secretary now read the full report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. After a brief discussion, the resolutions were 
adopted by the Conference. 

The next business was the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The following Friars were chosen: 


President—Rev. Thomas Plassman, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y. 
Vice-President—Rev. Philip Marke, O. F. M., Teutopolis, IIl. 
Secretary—Rev. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., Cincinnati, O. 


Upon reassuming the chair Fr. Thomas gave thanks in the 
name of the elected officers for the vote of confidence placed in 
them, assuring that they would put forth their best efforts to 
achieve the high purposes of the Conference. 

Upon motion made and seconded a rising vote of thanks was 
extended to the Secretary of the Conference “pro laboribus 
exantlatis.” The meeting adjourned at 11:45 P. M. 


Fr. URBAN FREUNDT, O. F. M., Secretary. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


MEETING of the Executive Board of the Franciscan Edu- 

cational Conference was held on Friday, July 9, at 9:00 
A. M. The Board, consisting of Rev. Thomas Plassman, O. F. M., 
Rey. Philip Marke, O. F. M., and Rev. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., 
gave consideration to various educational problems of the Con- 
ference. It was decided to let the next educational gathering of 
the Friars assume the character of a Duns Scotus Meeting, in 
which all papers and. educational discussions shall deal with 
Scotistic Philosophy and Theology. <A list of Friars well versed 
in Scotistic Philosophy and Theology and representing the various 
provinces was submitted. The final arrangements for this annual 
meeting will be made at a special conference of the Executive 
Board to be held about mid-school year. 


Addresses, Papers and Discussions. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


Rey. THomAS PLassMman, O. F. M., 
Allegany, N. Y. 


O* behalf of our Community and of the Holy Name Province 
I bid you all a most cordial welcome to St. Bonaventure’s, 
As the name “Bonaventure” falls from my lips and as I hold 
in my hands the brown little volume of the printed report of 
our first meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, I 
cannot withstand the temptation—even at the risk of a slight 
profanity—of alluding to our Seraphic Father as he lifted out 
of the cradle the little child of John of Fidanza and cried out 
in the fervor of his spirit: “O bona ventura!”—“O good things 
to come!” We may say without presumption that, as far as 
our work is concerned, this prophecy is already realized. “Good 
things” have come to us from our first meeting. Enviable 
success has crowned our efforts, and this second meeting will 
bring us, we are confident, still better things. 
We have, indeed, good reason to be proud of what has thus 
_ far been achieved. Compliments, the sincerity of which could 
not be doubted, have been tendered us most generously. Our 
work has been accorded the unequivocal endorsement of pro- 
- _ minent educators and the official recognition of our immediate 
superiors as well as of the Provincial superiors of foreign lands. 
For the first time in the history of the Order our European 
confreres were forced, not perhaps without some inner reluc- 
tance, to the open admission “America docet!” So much so, 
that several provinces abroad are contemplating the organization 
of associations similar to our Educational Conference. And last 
but not least, an official “Imprimatur” has come to us from the 
Eternal City in the form of a gracious letter from our Most 
Rev. Father General. 
(47) 
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The most gratifying result, however, of our last year’s work 
is the lively, not to say enthusiastic, interest that has made the 
rounds among the friars. An interest, that has not merely ~ 
aroused curiosity, but has brought forth intelligent co-operation. 
Our previous “velleitas” that flitted here and there and was ap- 
parently ever half inclined to do wonderful things, at least 
“secundum quid,” while casting a half-benevolent, half-suspici- 
ous glance at the other fellow, has at last been swept away by 
the strong commanding “voluntas” to do things right, to work 
together wholeheartedly, with absolute frankness and unreserved 
mutual confidence for the best interests of our Seraphic Order, 
“in doctrina et sanctitate.” 

Of course, there have been critics, and may the day never 
dawn when our holy Order will no longer beget children who 
are of a critical turn of mind. Criticism is a distinctive mark 
of the Franciscan school; it goes hand in hand with its char- 
acteristic note of individuality and originality. The young friar 
is inoculated with the spirit of criticism at the very threshold of 
logic when he is introduced into the “Arcanum” of the “Dis- 
tinctio formalis” of Duns Scotus. As we have declared at our 
first meeting, we heartily invite criticism as long as it is of a 
wholesome and constructive type. 


The choice of subjects for this meeting was, I think, a happy 
one. After reaching at our first meeting a unanimous agreement 
on the general Curriculum of studies, it was only natural that at 
this meeting we should devote our attention to some of the de- 
tails. The subjects now before us for discussion, viz., Latin, 
English, and Ascetical theology are such as demand the constant 
attention of both teacher and student not only during the classic- 
al course and the Novitiate, where they are studied formally, but 
throughout the philosophical and theological courses as well. 
Their scope is more general than that of other subjects, because 
they tend directly to raise the general culture of our students 
rather than any particular phase. Whether providentially. or 
quite naturally, we seem to have been guided in preparing this 
program by the admonition of our Seraphic Father who says: 
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3 “Moneo quoque et exhortor Fratres ut in praedicatione quam 
_ faciunt sint examinata et casta eorum eloquia.” 
: In preaching the word of God to the faithful the Friar Minor 
_ must see to it that it be at once a “Verbum oris, mentis et cordis.” 
As a “Verbum oris” it must be presented in the pure, idiomatic, 
and classical form of the language of the people whom he evan- 
- -gelizes ; he must master the language of his country. 
A “Verbum mentis”—his language must convey thought, intel- 
-ligence, and the sound doctrine of Holy Mother Church whose 
philosophy and theology presuppose a thorough classical training 


a and who tenaciously and wisely holds the deposit of faith and 


_ the mystical treasures of her glorious liturgy in the language of 
ancient Rome. 

A “Verbum cordis”—for, unless our preaching proceed from 
the heart, unless we be grounded in both the theory and practice 
of the science of the Saints, our words shall “become as sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

With a view, therefore, of parchlidaune: the training of our 
students in the languages of our country, of Mother phase, and 
of God, we have designed the present program: 

The study of English, 

The study of Latin, 

The study of Ascetical Theology. 


METHODS OF TEACHING LATIN. 


Rev. Puttr Marke, O. F. M., 
. Teutopolis, Illinois. 


Two years ago, at our Conference in Callicoon, it was decided 
to discuss at our next annual meeting the “Methods of 
Teaching.” Last year, because of the wider scope which our 
Conference assumed, an adjustment of the various sections of 
Franciscan education, and a proper coordination and subordi- 
nation of the different branches of learning, claimed our im- 
mediate and undivided attention, and left the resolution of the 
previous year in abeyance. 

I have the honor, this year, to read to you a paper, and invite 
a discussion, on the best method of teaching Latin in our Pre- 
paratory Seminary. This topic is of interest also to the mem- 
bers of the Philosophical and Theological department, because 
Latin is one of the means of conveying their ideas to their 
students, and because the better we succeed in giving to our 
candidates a thorough and classical training the better will these — 
students be equipped to cope with the abstract and difficult 
problems of Philosophy and Theology. . 

An exhaustive treatment of this varied and prolific subject 
cannot come within the scope of a mere paper. ~This paper 
purports no more, than to offer a few suggestions, that may 
serve as an outline for a subsequent discussion. 

Methods of teaching vary with almost every teacher. If this 
variety depends merely on difference of individuality and tem- 
perament it is not so harmful. A spirited teacher cannot be 
cast into an iron mould and thrive and expand. Perhaps even 
his oddities give an additional charm to his manner of impress- 
ing his class, and thus occasion better results. But all this is 
and must be merely incidental. It is wrong to assume that 
“Method of teaching” is something wholly subjective. If the 
method of a teacher is wholly subjective it is wholly bad. Edu- 
cation is both a science and an art. There are laws or canons 
regulating our manner of training the young and imparting 
knowledge, which represent the accumulated wisdom and ex- 
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perience of centuries. To sin against these canons is to court 
disaster in the field of applied education. It is true that’ some 
have a natural and special aptitude for teaching—they are born 
teachers as others are born poets or born philosophers. But as 
a born philosopher will always be a poor specimen of his genus, 
if he never makes philosophy his specialty, so a born teacher 
will never be a perfect teacher unless he becomes acquainted with 
the general principles of pedagogy and finds a corrective of his 
deficiencies and limitations, at least in the thorough and inten- 
sive study of a book, that tells him how to impart this or that 
difficult branch of human learning to his charges. . 

Could not a nook or corner be reserved for pedagogy in our 
philosophical or theological curriculum? A course in pedagogy 
would be of immense benefit to our future professors and lectors 
as also to our future pastors and assistants in superintending their 
schools and teaching religion. A course in pedagogy is at least as 
desirable as a course in astronomy. “Qaerendo: dicimus non 
sententiam praecipitando.”—It is true “experientia docet.” It is 
equally true “experientia docet docere;” but it is emphatically 
true, that “experientia cum scientia docet docere” with less loss 
of time and with less grief and better results to both teacher 
and scholar. 

The object of teaching Latin is twofold: one formal, to speak 
in the language of the schools, and the other material. The 
formal object is the development of the mind—the material, the 
acquisition of the Latin tongue.—The intensive and systematic 
and repeated exercise of the faculties of our soul in the gradual 
acquisition of the Latin language makes for the gradual de- 
velopment and perfection of these self-same faculties; of me- 
mory, mind, imagination, and indirectly the will. Under the 
grinding wheels of Latin these faculties are sharpened and 
polished. Even the will receives additional temper from that 
doggedness and perseverance which is required to succeed in 
mastering that difficult language. If from the study of Latin 
no other advantage would be derived than the mere exercise 
and development of these faculties, that are called upon to 
grapple with the intricacies and difficulties of that foreign tongue, 
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all our efforts would already be abundantly repaid. All admit 
that for effectiveness and thoroughness in sharpening and polish- — 
ing our intellectual tools no other branch or branches can take 
the place of the so-called classical language. It would lead me 
far beyond the bounds of this paper, to enter upon a lengthy 
discussion of this topic. I merely refer you to the thorough and 
exhaustive treatment which this question has received in the 
classical work of Dr. Willmann’s “Didactic und Bildungslehre.” 

The second object of the study of Latin is the relative mastery 
of that language: to be able to read and enjoy the classical 
authors with comparative ease, to use Latin as a medium of in- 
struction in the higher branches of Philosophy and Theology, 
and to use it as the sacred vernacular in the various functions 
of our Sacred Liturgy. If we succeed in attaining this second 
object, we have attained the first or formal object by im- 
plication. 

Here we must briefly state the relation between Latin and 
English. If, on the one hand, the formal object of the study of 
Latin is to improve the faculties of our soul—so as to make 
them alert in grasping the true, and quick in sensing the good 
and beautiful, and if, on the other hand, the ordinary means of 
giving expression to our ideas and sentiments is the vernacular, 
it follows, that the formal end of all intellectual culture implies 


ee _ the mastery of the English language. A man of culture has 
eS correct and beautiful ideas and knows how to convey them in 
ee. sie) faultless and elegant English. Idea and expression are wedded 
Mess together as soul and body. If one or the other is defective the 
ye. “ensemble” is deficient, because “perfectum est integrum ex qua- 


libet parte.” Moreover the interdependence of idea and expres- 
sion is so intimate that the one suffers from the inferiority of 


“Sin the other. I shall return to this phase of the question later, 
"9 e when speaking of the art of translating. To summarize: Latin 
ny is taught: 

m. 1. For its own sake (objectum materiale) ; 
4 ; 2. for the sake of mind culture; and : 
es. 3. for the sake of becoming peciett in English (2 and 3— 


objectum formale). ‘ 
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_ [have enlarged upon the end or purpose of the study of Latin 
because the method to be employed in the teaching of Latin must 


_ be adapted to that end. The question is now in order; how must 


the field of Latin be divided, if it is to extend over a five or six 
years’ course? I make the following broad statement: 


Two years of grammar without authors, two years of gram- 
mar with authors, and one or two years of authors. without 
grammar. 

The first two years must be employed in the study of etymo- 
logy with such easy rules of syntax as are necessary to bring 
variety and life into the sentences that are used for translation 
into English and vice versa. Whether the analytic or syn- 


thetic method* should be used in the teaching of the first two 


years of Latin is debated and debatable. Some of the foremost 
pedagogues of Germany as Dr. Dettweiler and Waldeck are 
strongly in favor of the synthetic method. It is certainly the 
more natural method for minds that are as yet undeveloped. 
There is, however, one great disadvantage which the synthetic 
method entails. It necessitates a complete change of books each 
year. Thus the continuity between one year and the preceding 
year is destroyed, or at least impaired—the student becomes 
more easily confused—and the repetition of the ground covered 
the former years is rendered more difficult. The Latin gram- © 
mar should be analytic and only one grammar should be in the 
hands of the student from the day he takes up Latin to the 
day he graduates. Here the adage is somewhat applicable “timeo 
virum unius libri.” : 

But the method employed in the exercise book may be and, 


in my estimation, should be synthetic. It should present, not 


_* By analytic method I here understand that method which proceeds 
from the “general” to the “particular,” from the “whole” to the “parts,” 
from the “rule” to the “points” contained under that rule; whereas the 
synthetic method proceeds the opposite way. If these terms are taken in 
the sense explained, the analytic method is akin to the “a priori” method 
in argumentation and the synthetic method to the “a posteriori” method. 
In philosophy, however, these terms “analytic” and “synthetic” are used to 


convey the opposite meaning. 
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only all the vocables and exercises, but in addition all of gram- 
mar, namely, that part of grammar which is to be mastered in 
first year Latin. Mere references to the Latin grammar are not 
sufficient. The tyro enters his Latin class with exercise book 
only. For weeks and weeks he uses no other book,—till that 
part of the exercise book is covered which finishes, for instance, 
the I and II Declension. Then, and not till then, is grammar 
ushered into the class room for the first time. The I and II 
' Declension with all their rules and exceptions are now repeated 
and drilled according to the analytic method. Those parts of. 
the exercise book which anticipate grammar, for instance, parts 
of the verb in first year Latin, or-easy rules of syntax in first 
and second year Latin, must also be repeated, but according to 
the exercise book. It is sufficient, for the present, if these 
“Extras” lie as positive and coordinate ideas in the memory. 
They should be looked upon merely, as ready-made material for 
the construction. of sentences. 

The nearest approach to an ideal grammar and exercise book 
(from the viewpoint of method) is Kaegi. His grammar is 
analytic and his exercise book is synthetic. But many of his 
sentences are uselessly complex and difficult and the greatest 
fault of his exercise book is, that his sentences are disconnected 
ideas. Perhaps it is impossible in the first year Greek, and the 
same holds good of the first year Latin, to compose an exercise 
book that brings all sentences in connected discourse. 

Some years ago a Latin ‘“Fibel’” was published in Germany 
which received the unqualified approval of the live-teachers of 
Latin at the German gymnasia, not excluding so utterly thorough 
and reliable a man as Dr. Dettweiler. Connected discourse a little 
fable,—a little incident from history, sacred or profane,—a little 
biography or description) leaves the boy, for a time, in a well- 
defined field of ideas, arouses his interest, appeals to his imagi- 
nation, assists the memory, and, in general, fosters attention and 
concentration. To say the least, it is unpsychological and hence, 
unpedagogical to demand of a fidgety and restless American 
youngster to become attentive and sedate when confronted with 
a jungle and jumble of thoughts. 
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A good exercise book will also take the place of an author in 
first and second year Latin. It is premature to take a classical 
author in first or second year Latin. In the second half of 
second year Latin, however, it would not be out of place to read 
some easy compilation as, Historia Sacra or Gradatim (an ex- 
cellent book) or the Fables of Phaedrus. Better yet, if even 
these readings were embodied in the exercise book. But under 
no circumstances should Nepos be taken. The opening sentence 
of his biography of Miltiades is such a complex and highly arti- 
ficial construction, that it takes all the wits of a student in fourth 
or fifth Latin class, with all the concentration that he can com- 
mand, to do justice to it. But a boy in first or second Latin 
class ’—well, a baby that is not yet weaned cannot thrive on 
Pumpernickel. Sit venia verbo! 

What an honor to our Franciscan conference, if under its 
auspices a Latin grammar and a Latin exercise book were pub- 
lished, that would come near the ideal of a serviceable method 
of imparting Latin to our candidates. Quod faxit Deus! 

There are many who make a strong plea for the inductive 
method in the teaching of Latin. The seemingly plausible argu- 
ment “that a boy should learn Latin as a child learns the ver- 
nacular” is met by the simple rejoinder of Waldeck “but Latin 
is not the vernacular.” Latin is the vernacular in the realm of 
metaphysics, but it is utopian to believe that it can ever become 
the means of ordinary intercourse in our domestic and. civic 
relations and in the world of business. 

Now, a child learns the vernacular without being reflexively 
conscious of the meaning and value of the terms it uses. It 
will say: “Mama give me a cooky,” not in the least suspecting, 
that the vocative lurks behind “Mama,” that give is the present 
imperative of the verb to give, that me is the indirect and “a 
kooky’ the direct object. It learns the various etymological 
forms and syntactical constructions by imitation and (sit venia 
verbo) intellectual instinct. 

If, however, the primary object of the study of Latin is the 
training of the mind, then every term and form of that sentence 
- must be used consciously or reflexively, and all these terms and 
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forms must be viewed in their relativity to the other terms and 
forms of the same sentence. It is just this process which reacts 
on the vernacular and trains the student to use also his English 
reflexively and hence more intelligently. This process is neces- 
sarily slow. : 

The inductive method has a tendency to dogmatize and cram 
the memory with concrete vocables, whilst the scientific method — 
explains and impresses the mind. The inductive method is 
claimed to be a short cut to the Mastery of Latin, But there 
is no short cut to the Mastery of Latin, as little as there is, in 
Music, a short cut to the composition of a symphony. The in- 
ductive method may be a short cut to a superficial chattering of 
ordinary Latin—(in the time of Cicero Latin was so easy that 
even small children could speak it); but the only road to the 
Mastery of Latin is the long and winding road of the scientific 
method. 

A student who has mastered his grammar, and who can read 
and appreciate his Latin authors, will not only be the better 
student in philosophy and theology, (though still somewhat awk- 
ward and slow in speaking Latin, for want of practice) but will 
even, after some time, be able to express his ideas more correctly 
and fluently in that language, than one who can babble Latin 
galore according to the Praeco Latinus, but whose knowledge 
of syntax is deficient and whose acquaintance with the classical 
authors has been sadly neglected. It is wholly irrelevant whether 
or not a graduate knows the meaning of dough-nut or monkey- 
wrench in Latin, but it is of great consequence whether or not 
he knows the “consecutio temporum.” . 

Although the more general and easy rules of syntax should 
be found interspersed throughout the lessons of first and second 
year Latin, a detailed and systematic treatment of syntax must 
be reseryed for third and fourth year Latin. Some advocate 
the taking up of the moods and tenses before the cases. This 
inversion has a decided advantage. There is nothing in the na- 
ture of these two sections of syntax that might prevent this in- 
version or make it less advisable. A thorough knowledge of the 
moods and tenses is essential to a thorough grasp of the authors. 
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Moreover, the precepts governing the use of the moods are 
much more interlocked than those governing the use of the cases. 
These latter rules are more or less bits of positive information, 
which the teacher can easily supply whenever the text demands 
it. But no one can read and understand the first book of Caesar 
without knowing practically all that grammar teaches on the 
right use of the moods and tenses. My advice, therefore, to a 
teacher of third year Latin is: By all means begin with a thor- 
ough treatment of the moods and tenses, omitting none of the 


_ essentials. Keep on reading for a time the easy compilation: 


The Fables of Phaedrus, or Historia Sacra or Gradatim, which 
you took up in the second session of the preceding year. After 
two months or ten weeks begin your Caesar. The results will 


be the following: The student will be less helpless in wrestling 
~ with the text, he can cover more ground in less time—the trans- 


lation will afford him keener insight and greater pleasure. A 
boy who must approach Caesar with no, or comparatively little, 
knowledge of syntax has my sincerest sympathy. I can hardly 
blame him for his uncharitable thoughts against this great man. 
And if good Caesar had foreseen to what uses his eight, or 
better, seven books on the Gallic War would be put centuries 


later, his proverbial kindness would have prompted him to re- 


write and simplify his first book—and he would thus have 
merited the everlasting blessing of all youngsters of third year 
Eatin: 

If, however, for one reason or another, it be deemed ill-ad- 
vised, to treat the moods before the cases, the method of Ahn- 


~ Henn deserves our earnest consideration. Dr. Henn gives the 


principal rules of entire syntax, of cases and moods, in his 
“Third Latin Book,”—composed for third year Latin, reserving 
a more detailed study of the cases and moods, in his “Com- 
plete Latin Syntax,” for fourth and fifth year Latin. This 
method makes for an ealier and more intensive grasp of the 
authors, without sacrificing, (merely postponing) a more in- 
tensive study of Latin syntax. 

It cannot be avoided, that the authors in third and fourth year 
Latin are largely used as means of exemplifying the various 
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rules of syntax, and of drilling the students into familiarity with 
these rules. Hence, we must make haste slowly. Not a single 
construction or textual difficulty must go unchallenged. The 
‘wwhy” and “wherefore” must be incessantly on the lips of the 
teacher. References to those parts of Latin syntax, which the 
students have completed, must be continuous. Here a certain 
amount of drudgery is unavoidable, yea, even desirable from 
more than one point of view. The work “task” is happily chosen 
to designate a boy’s daily co-operation in the work of advancing 
his own education. “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat 
thy bread.”” I know that Latin and Greek are thorns in the side 
of our modern age of painless education. 

The so-called praelectio, so strongly insisted on by the ratio 
studiorum of the middle ages, or that preliminary explanation 
of a new text, which solves before-hand those difficulties which 
the student, at the best, can explain only with much loss of 
time, is never omitted by a whole-souled and efficient teacher. 
God knows, that, especially in taking up’a new author as Cicero 
or Virgil, the text is not unfrequently a complex puzzle to the 
average student. Now, the reading of the authors is not in- 
tended to develop the enigmatic side of a student. A puzzle book 
would serve the purpose better. It is a piece of meanness on 
the part of the teacher to demand the ‘translation and expla- 
nation of a difficult text, without giving, or having given, any 
aid whatsoever, and then gloat over the helplessness of his 
victim, or call him severely to task for his denseness. Education 
does not mean to draw out what is not there, but to implant first 
and then nurse and develop the seed to maturity. The fruit thus 
obtained, in time, is the reward for both the student’s application | 
and cooperation and the teacher’s scholarship and saneness of 
method. : 

The test of a boy’s scholarship is his ability to translate a Latin 
author into readable and idiomatic English. Perfect translation 
is the “ars artium” in the domain of languages. In rendering 
a Latin author into English two things must be accomplished. 
The translation must do justice to the Latin thought and do 
justice to the English idiom. The student must first wrestle 
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with the Latin text. He must note the exact meaning of each 
term and know the value of each etymological or syntactical 
form. Without this knowledge or consciousness, he cannot think 
of even beginning his translation. While performing this pre- 
liminary work many terms and expressions will suggest them- 
selves as English equivalents of the Latin: terms that are good, 
bad, and indifferent, barbarous and idiomatic, vulgar and refined 
from the viewpoint of English, with a preponderance of the shady 
vocables or somewhat slangy expressions. It often happens 
that a less refined term or even a term of a foreign tongue (of 
German or French,—for instance, animus is the French ésprit) 
will do justice to the Latin thought much more pointedly then 
any available or permissible term in English. It is perfectly 
proper and even stimulating to point out this coincidence, and 
there is educational value even in the ultimate rejection of a 
term. But it is unpardonable to be satisfied with this prelimi- 
nary work, and to break off, where real translation should begin. 
Till now the material has only been collected and inspected and 
now begins the process of-elimination and selection. A majority 
of the Latin connectives must be wholly ignored in the trans- 


lation, because their rendition would make our English style’ 


‘cumbersome and chopped. Many English derivatives from the 
Latin, which suggest themselves with such promptness and im- 
portunity, whenever a Latin text is before us, must be replaced 
by Anglo-Saxon terms, to avoid forming that abominable and 
stilted style called —“Latin-English.” Many a beautiful subjunc- 
tive in Latin must be slaughtered and sacrificed to the cruel idiom 
of an English indicative. And if, as it sometimes happens, a 
certain shading of the Latin thought will in no wise bend to 
the English idiom, the shading must be sacrificed to the higher 
good of faultless English. In this mental process of continual 
adjustment between the niceties of Latin and the niceties of 
English, the mind is ground and polished, and the formal edu- 
cation of the boy is progressing with great strides. If full 
justice is not done to the Latin thought, and the English alone 
is considered, we develop young men, ready in English, per- 
haps, but superficial and erratic in thought. If we neglect the 
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English expression we develop young men, perhaps correct and 
consistent in thinking, but deficient in English. Both classes of 
young men are undesirable. Hence a teacher of Latin, who is 
not an earnest student of English, is an incompetent teacher 
even of Latin, and a teacher of English, who belittles Latin, is 
an unsatisfactory teacher even of English. Both classes of 
teachers are undesirable. The very name “Latin class” is a mis- _ 
nomer, it should be “Latin-English” or “English-Latin” class, 
because fifty per cent or more of the time spent in Latin class 
is devoted to English ;—and if the schedule of studies allots to 
a certain grade eight periods for Latin and four for English, 
the truth of the matter is, that that class has only four “periods 
of Latin, but eight of English. 

The teacher of Latin, besides being an English scholar, must — 
also be a man of general culture. The general culture of a 
teacher is of inestimable benefit to the student, especially in the 


' translation and appreciation of the Classics. The teacher must 


know how to engender a lively interest in the author read, and 
his scholarship and painstaking preparation will bear abundant 
fruit in the scholarly pupils which he is forming. He is a poor 
teacher of Latin, indeed, who thinks he has finished his task of 
preparation, if he knows how to direct and exact a good trans- 
lation of the paragraph required for that day, and stands ready 
to solve any syntactical difficulty which the text may offer. He 
must also, according to the nature of the subject, supply the 
necessary mythological, historical, and geographical data, note 
the philosophical and ethical values and point out the rhetorical 
and oratorical excellencies which the text embodies. Here, how- 
ever, the warning of a “ne quid nimis” must be sounded, and 
the best safeguard against vagaries and looseness of mind is 
careful preparation of those points which he intends to set 
forth. It is wonderful how much an ambitious student will 
profit from such occasional and well-prepared excursions, with 
which a scholarly teacher regales his’ students. 

What was said, so far, about the translation of authors Seplies 
to fifth and sixth class with a double emphasis, with this ex- 
ception, that the authors should no longer be the occasion for 
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drilling the students in Latin syntax. The motto for those 


classes is “a maximum of authors and a minimum of gram- 
mar.” An occasional reference to a rule of syntax or, what is 
more likely, to an exception, is sufficient to verify and justify 
the “minimum of grammar.” 

Our catalogue, and the catalogues of many other colleges, call 
for a repetition of syntax in fifth class. Such repetition is cer- 
tainly in order. But I would saddle this burden on the Greek 
class which, during this year, takes syntax for the first time. 
If it is always desirable that the teacher of Latin be also the 
teacher of Greek in the same class, in fifth class, however, it 
is almost demanded. More than one-half of Greek syntax is 
identical with Latin syntax, and all we have to accomplish in 
the teaching of Greek syntax, is to indicate and emphasize the 
points of difference. Whenever a new phase of Greek syntax 
as :—direct and indirect questions, conditional sentences, indirect 
discourse—comes up for treatment, a short repetition of Latin 


syntax on that point is the most natural basis for a develop- | 


‘ment of the Greek rules on the same topic. This method has 


the following advantages: Latin syntax is repeated, without 
really encroaching upon the time set for Greek, and Greek syntax 
is mastered in less time and with less confusion, than if it were 
studied without the aid and company of its twin sister “Latin 
syntax.” This method kills two birds with one stone. 

Apart from this treatment of Latin syntax in fifth year Latin, 
the formal study of grammar is barred from fifth and sixth Latin 
class. The authors are now supreme. Both teacher and student 
begin now to reap in joy what they have sowed in sorrow. An 
oration of Cicero or a book of Virgil or an ode of Horace must 
not only be translated (and here some of the former drudgery 
remains and some of the ancient sorrow is renewed), but, must 
also be viewed from the higher-view point of art. The student 
must know and feel that he is dealing with a master-piece: the 
grandeur of thought, the terseness of form, the beauty of ex- 
pression, the elevation of sentiment—its ethical tone, its delicate 
irony,—all this must be noted and felt in the study of that mas- 
ter-piece. The shortcomings of those authors from a Christian 
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viewpoint must however not be overlooked. But such defects 
are to us, who live in the noon-day light of the Christian dis- 
pensation, more frequently an occasion for self-humiliation than 
an occasion for censure of those henighted but high-minded 
pagans. i 

Rev. Fathers:—As I wrote the second draft of this paper, I 
noticed that my paper was assuming proportions—all out of 
proportion. to a Conference-paper, and to the patience of my 
prospective listeners. In consequence, I put aside many of the 
notes that I had prepared on the subject. A fuller treatment 
of the following topics seems to me almost essential to an ade- 
quate exposé of the method of teaching Latin: 


1. Quid and quantum of grammar in each class; 
2. The written work to be demanded of each class; 
3. The reading of Latin; 

4, Latin conversation. 


I dismiss the first two topics in their entirety. They call for 
another paper. A few observations, however, on the third and 
forth topic, will round off this paper, and will serve for.a fitting 
conclusion. 

The mere reading of Latin has a wonderful power of develop- 
ing, what is called, the Latin “sense.” In the higher classes 
simple Latin (e. g. a biographical lesson from the breviary, 
or a chapter from Thomas a Kempis) should occasionally be 
read to the class, slowly and with proper inflection and emphasis. 
The students should be asked to grasp the sense by merely listen- 
ing. The same holds good of more pretentious Latin, if it was 
previously translated and explained. I think a teacher fails to 
garner the best and ripest fruits of his labors, if he omits to re- 
read to his class with proper inflection and emphasis v. g. the 
oration of Cicero, which his class has just finished. This splen- 
did creation of the genius of Cicera, like a beautiful rose, has 
been dismembered and dissected in the laboratory of the class- 
room,—"its leaves wilted and its colors faded.” A second or 
third intelligent reading of the same masterpiece will restore it 
to life :—to integrity, harmony, freshness, and beauty. I would 
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much rather translate less, than omit this crowning of my 
previous efforts. 

Correct, distinct, and intelligent reading is both a means to 
proficiency in Latin and a test of proficiency already in some 
measure attained. If a student of the higher classes stumbles 
over every other word (barring the case of some natural im- 
pediment of speech or eyes or nerves) and if he, by his inflec- 
tion, or better, lack of inflection, shows that he is reading “‘verba” 
but not “sensa,” I put him down one notch lower than the 
lowest notch of the required standard. Such reading puts the 
patience of the teacher to the acid-test, and an explosion will 
then relieve the tension and clear the atmosphere. 

Conversation in Latin should be begun already in the second 
class. A teacher in the lower classes is often severely handi- 
capped by lack of a suitable topic of conversation. Moreover the 
horizon of a boy’s Latin is so limited that the teacher is soon 
out of that sphere, using terms and constructions that le upper- 
most in his own mind but are “caviar” to the student. Every 
minute the machine of conversation is stalled and the teacher 
finally gives up in disgust. A minute preparation of his theme 
will obviate many of the difficulties—but some of the annoyances 
remain and, with a sigh of relief, the teacher returns to the 
precise and definite matter of his grammar or exercise book or 
author. 

The shortest and surest road to easy conversation in Latin is 
the introduction of that exercise book of which I have spoken in 
another part of this paper. It gives both a theme and a well- 
defined circle of vocables and constructions. The translation of 
a little story has just been completed. The boys are told to close 
their books. The teacher will now rehearse that lesson by pro- 
posing little questions in Latin which the students will answer 
in simple but always complete sentences;—and—Latin conversa- 
tion is now well under way. A kingdom for an exercise book. 
In the higher classes the authors will furnish theme and sphere 
of conversation. This method keeps the boy in a sphere in 
which he belongs, and in surroundings with which he is familiar. 
The Praeco Latinus, I admit, has a more pleasant method, by 
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taking the boy to an ice-cream parlor and making him ask for 
a little ice-cream with vanilla flavor. — Sapienti sat! 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. THOMAS :—In connection with the study of Latin and the Classics 
generally it may not be amiss to call attention to what Newman styles 
“the practical wisdom of the Church.” After all, Holy Mother Church 

is a venerable and an ancient institution. She has stood 
The Church by the cradle of all the nations of the mediaval and 
and Latin. modern world. She has tutored them all, and directly 


or indirectly they have received through her the benefits and blessings of 


civilization.. She has been in a position to observe and study both their 
moral and intellectual qualities and characteristics. She has watched with 
lively interest their advancement whether intellectual or material, and 
she has witnessed with deep concern their failures and, what is more, she 
was able in either case to lay her finger on the real cause. Under her. 
very eyes intellectual endeavor has moved along not unlike the tidal wave, 
now descending to great depths in search for the essence and substance of 
things, now again turning away from the fundamental questions and 
problems and surging to the very surface as if taking reposeful delight in 
watching the play of the rippling waves and the foam with the sunbeams. 
There was a time when her own Doctors were urged to set forth the 
revealed truths in plain and simple language, and even St. Jerome felt 
that he should sacrifice Ciceronian elegance to the direct straightforward 
diction of. the Holy Bible. Others however like SS. Chrysostom and 
the Cappadocians, or like SS. Leo the Great, Augustine and Lactantius, 
addressing more refined audiences, seized the opportunity and adorned the 
dogmas of the Church with all the splendor of eloquence and diction. 
But when the strenuous Patristic age had passed, Christian scholars 
sought a diversion in merely skimming the Deposit of revealed truth and 
delighting in the study and imitation of the models of the pagan Classics. 
This was really the first Renaissance, embracing the ninth and succeeding 
centuries, barren in substance but prolific in external adornment. 

_ The Scholastic age, being hard pressed by pagan philosophy, again sum- 
moned scholars to the investigation of the “essentiae rerum” and such was 
their enthusiasm for this new field of research that Roger Bacon, wholly 
disgusted with the deplorable neglect of the Artes, wrote with bitter 
vehemence: “Nam philosophantes his diebus, quando dicitur eis quod sciant 
perspectivam, aut geometriam aut linguas, et alia multa, quaerunt cum 
derisione: Quid valent haec? asserentes quod inutiles sunt.” 

The Church had learned an important lesson from this controversy and 
therefore she was in a position to judge aright and even to welcome, after 
Scholasticism had spent itself, and after a period of relaxation had super- 
ceded the period of strenuous mental concentration,—to welcome the new 
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movement which called itself Humanism. And even though the name, 
“literae humaniores” as opposed to “literae divinae” seemed to contain a 


-note of disregard for her sacred Science, she exerted upon it a powerful, 


though purifying and elevating, influence, because for her it was merely the 
revival of an older movement and because she recognized in it a very 
beneficial influence upon humanity, whose champion she had always pro- 
fessed to be, an influence that would tend to cultivate what is best in man, 
that would restrain his lower appetites, that would develop his power of 
thinking, his sense of beauty and harmony, and thus gradually lead him on 
to a higher understanding and appreciation of the “summa veritas et 
summa bonitas.” 


By virtue of her supernatural vocation the Church has had the rare 
opportunity of testing and exploring man’s intellectual powers and facul- 
ties. Her mission is to save immortal souls, and her appeal is directed 


to the highest faculties of the soul, the intellect and will. Her ancient 


motto and principle is “Fides ex auditu,”’ and though she never pretends 
to speak above the heads of her audience, she has taxed the intellectual 
and oratorical powers of her champions to their utmost capacities and, 
as a result, she bequeaths to us a literature which, being unsurpassable in 
content, emulates in form the very best that human genius has produced. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that as the Church stands in the 
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world’s History as the official and infallible teacher of truth, by virtue of . 


her sublime vocation, she is also and by prescription the recognized teacher 
of the “ars bene dicendi et scribendi’”’ She has taught and learned, and 
she has profited by her learning. Of her experience we may say: 
Exspoliavit Aegyptios, ditavit Hebraeos. She has succeeded in adorning 
her art and liturgy with the best that Greece and Rome have produced, 
and she has sought to clothe her doctrine in the purest classical form. 
But, above all, she has been consistent throughout, and this consistency 
may guide us in the present struggle for and against the classical lan- 
guages. There have been times when Catholic schoolmen felt it their 
duty to emphasize the necessity and importance of the natural sciences— 
in fact they have been the first and foremost promoters of this study. 
We do not undervalue their importance now, but in the present struggle 
against the classical languages it is well for us to know that we are backed 
by the best Educator in the world when we state our conviction that we 
deem the teaching of the Classics as fundamental in all higher education. 


In the teaching of Latin we should avoid one rather common mistake 
and that is to fill the student with a holy awe and a sacred fear for this 
strange and foreign languge before he is even permitted to open his book. 
Latin is indeed a foreign, but not a strange language. The student should 
be made to feel that he already knows half of what is contained in the 
book before he opens it. The teacher will find no difficulty in proving 
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this to him with the aid of the association of ideas. For outside of our 
domestic and rural life, the vast majority of words are formed from 
Latin roots, and the boy will easily see and remember the resemblance 
and kinship. He will be rejoiced to find that he has learned a great deal 
of Latin already in the bare elements of geography, of the different 
sciences of religion. A thousand names in his social and industrial 
environment betray their Latin origin. In the same way, practically every 
object, every ceremony, every response that he has observed in church 
service, is taken from Latin. E 

Furthermore, it is a strange fact that our most brilliant professors 
often seem to forget the simple axiom: “Nihil in intellectu quod prius non 
fuerit in sensu.” It is hard for our beginners in Latin to grasp abstract 
ideas and purely intellectual formulae. They are as yet very concrete 
beings, and it is the duty of the teacher to teach them in a concrete way. 
We should not condemn visual instruction as a modern fad; it is a very 
efficient means of imparting knowledge. Every teacher should use the 
blackboard generously. But the student should not only be made to see 
the things, he should be made to hear, to feel, to sense its full meaning 
and import. Latin words are not dead objects; they are living things, 
and an intelligent teacher will understand how to make them living pic- 
tures and realities. How easy it is, for example, to explain to the students 
the reason for the neuter gender of “mancipium”-or the reason why the 
Roman soldier called his baggage “impedimenta.” A little attention to 
the mental process of apperception should prove a valuable aid. 


Another very important help is a classical athmosphere. This, of course, 
pertains not only to the teacher of Latin, but to the Rector and the entire 
faculty. Why allow the students to be confined within bare walls, when 
it is so easy to enliven their impressionable imaginations with a few select 
classical representations in form of busts, views, maps, etc? Their social 
life, too, e. g. their games, entertainments and other amusements should be 
given occasionally a touch of classicism. 


Lastly, let me suggest that we discuss in our sectional meetings ways 
and means of how we teachers of the philosophical and theological depart- 
ments can and should preserve, if not perfect, the work accomplished by 
the teachers of the Classics. “Tantus labor non sit cassus!” It is our 
bounden duty to steer clear, not only of errors against faith or morals, 
but also against such “horrenda” as would make poor Cicero turn in his 
grave. It shows a lamentable lack of co-operation and good sense when 
the professor of philosophy or theology pours his periodical effusions of 
Sacristy Latin like so many buckets of cold water upon all the fervor 
and enthusiasm “wasted” on the young men before him by their one-time 
professor of Latin. 
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FR. SIXTUS :—I have listened to the learned paper read to us by the 
Rey. Fr. Philip on the method of teaching Latin in our seraphic colleges. 
I may say that I heard with pleasure the illustration he gave on the 
analytic and synthetic methods, emphasizing as he did 
the fact that the analytic meant the scientific, the 
synthetic the inductive method. The subsequent discussion by the Fathers 
proved very interesting and left the impression that each method has its 
distinctive value. I must say, however, that my experience has taught 
me that these methods cannot be used with success, if used separately. 
Take a boy who has learned every rule of the grammar, give him a test 

for translation, he will be at sea. In the same way, if we should train 
the boy in the inductive method only, when translating, he would be 
unable to give a reason for what he is doing. So both methods should 
-be combined. In fact I believe it is only a question of names, since in 
practice we do combine both. 

But the point in which I cannot agree with Fr. Philip is regarding the 
division of the matter into six years’ study. I am fully persuaded that a 


Latin Course. 


five years’ course is sufficient. Generally our boys come to college after 


fourteen years of age. Give them six years of Latin before entering 
the novitiate; give them, after three years of Philosophy, four of Theology, 
they cannot be ordained before they are thirty years of age. I do not see 
the reason why we should not advance them a little, at least by one 
vear less of Latin. 

My division of matter covering a five years’ course is this: In the first 
year, I give the boys the declensions, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, the 
verb “sum,” the four regular conjugations, active and passive, and the 
four deponent verbs. Then I make them learn the simple rules of agree- 
ment and the construction of the cases. This is not too much, for, in 
practice, when we ask the boys to inflect, e. gr. “templym magnum”, do 
we not point out to them the rule: “An adjective agrees with its noun in 
gender, number and case’? And, in the same manner, when we teach 
them to conjugate, must we not point out that a verb agrees with the sub- 
ject in person and number ?—must we not explain the value of the cases? 

In the second year I give a repetition of the grammar and, in addition, 
the indeclinable parts of speech, the irregular and defective verbs and the 
complete simple syntax. 

_In the third year I make the boys review the grammar and then study 
the exceptions, the Greek declensions, the formation of words and the 
figurative syntax. 

The fourth year takes in principally the study of prosody and Latin 
versification. 

Both fourth and fifth year comprise the study of Latin literature. 

This disposition of matter has always proven entirely satisfactory for 
our Italian students. 

These are the Authors which we generally take: 
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First year, second term, twenty-five chapters of the “Historia Sacra.” 


Second year, first term, excerpts from the “Viris Illustribus”, and a few. 


of the “Fables of Phoedrus”; second term, some familiar letters of Cicero, 
and “Nepos” (Hannibal). 


Third year, first term, twenty-five chapters of “Caesar”, and Ovid's. 


“Tristitia”; second term, “Nepos” (Miltiades), twenty-five chapters of 
Caesar’s “De Bello Civili”, and the second book “De Epistolis Ciceronis”. 

Fourth year, Cicero’s “Pro Archia”, twenty-five chapters of Sallust’s 
“Catilina”, second book of “Virgil”, and Arnold’s Latin Prose Com- 
position. 

Fifth year, Virgil’s first book of “Georgicon”, Cicero’s “Pro Lege 
Manilia”, “Horace” (The first odes of the third book), a few chapters of 
“Livy”, and Arnold’s Latin Composition. 

I prefer to give the boys the illustrations of many authors that they 
might compare their various styles. I find this method to be very efficient. 

In our next Conference I propose to give a paper on Latin “Versi- 


fication”. 


FR. PHILIP :—If the primary object of the teaching of Latin is general 
culture, the teacher must not be satisfied with a mere translation of the 
Latin text, nor with an explanation that will fulfill justice to all the gram- 

S ° matical forms, he must, moreover, touch upon all those 
Latin Aids. topics that stand in intimate relation to both the author 
and the text. He must inform the class about the personality of the 
author and gauge his private life and his public career, he must view the 
author as a manof letters and a man of history, and show how his thoughts 
and actions affected posterity. Works of History and Biography must 
be his first aids.) He must know the history of the times in which the 
classic was written, or about which the classic treats, and thus view the 
author and his work in their historical setting. To appreciate the classical 
poets a fair knowledge of mythology is indispensable. Archaeology and 
its sub-branches solve many a knotty problem which the text proposes. 
No Geographical name should turn up in the authors without being im- 
mediately hunted and spotted on the map. Whoever fails to point out 
the rhetorical and oratorical and poetical excellencies of the text causes 
the student to miss three-fourths of his classical life. The teacher must 
also know how far from the christian ideal—and sometimes how near to 
it—were Greek and Roman ethics. The thorough and pretentious editions 
of many of our school Classics in recent years supply much of this col- 
lateral imformation and point out avenues for further research. Parallel 
passages and analogies from our English Classics drive home to a boy’s 
mind and imagination the beauty of the Latin and Greek text under dis- 
cussion. Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s Aeneid will show the boys what 
happens, if, in translating—“Greek meets Greek”. Hence the teacher of 
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the classics must have at hand a well-chosen library, containing, besides 


‘the standard grammars, all those aids that will enable him to handle the 


text of his author in a manner worthy of the literary distinction of the 


author. Here I pity the man of one book. This Conference should go 


on record to appoint a committee for drawing up a list of standard works, 
that are so many aids to the teacher of the Classics. 


FR. ALBERT :—Psychology tells us that we are creatures of environ- 
ment, and modern pedagogy never tires telling us to create an atmosphere 
in which our students and pupils may breathe in, as it were, with their 
very breath, those things that we are seeking to impart by teaching. We 
may so predispose a pupil’s mind by the things with which we surround 
him that he will forget everything save those things of which we are 
speaking, and the impression that we can make on him at that particular 
time will be so much the more intensified. No one will deny the utility 
of such matters in teaching botany, nature study, etc. We readily cover 
our walls with charts and pictures. History or geography demand maps 
and outlines. Why then do we try to teach Latin and Greek in a room 
where there is absolutely nothing to carry us back in spirit to those times 
of which we are reading? The classics become to the student, and often 
to the teacher, not only a dead language, but a something which never 
had life. The public schools have already recognized the wisdom of a 
classical atmosphere and we find their walls covered with pictures which 


give life to those things which the student reads in his Caesar or Virgil. 


The forum ceases to bring up in his mind the picture of the modern 
market-place—the forum of old Rome is there before him. The heroes 
of Greece and Rome live again and do not suffer in comparison with our 
modern great men. The student may even begin to read his Cicero or 
Vergil or Horace as he would read a modern work in French or English—__ 
because it interests him. Facilities are not lacking to us. We can obtain 
at small cost very fine reproductions of classical subjects. Pictures, 
statues and models are alike procurable at small expense. 


FR. BERARD:—Speaking of classical aids, would it not be a good 
idea, if our college museums had a classical department? At the new 
Seraphic College at Vlodrop, Holland, I saw such a classical. department 
where, among other things, were to be seen reproductions of the 
Parthenon, the Acropolis, the Roman Forum, models of Doric, Tonian, 
Corinthian columns and temples, a Roman house, etc., etc. The students 
could be taken to the museum, or objects from the same could be brought 
to the class-rooms. All of which would help to create a classical atmos- 
phere and thus quicken the interest of the students in the reading of the 
authors, by enabling them to interpret them more readily and to appreciate 


their literary and cultural values. 
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FR. BERARD:—We Philosophers are certainly in perfect sympathy 
with the ideals and aims of the classical department and its efforts to pro- 
mote the study of Latin. In fact, we are most directly and immediately 
é benefited by them. But for our own department we must 
Latin and plead for a judicious combination of English and Latin 
Philosophy. as the medium of instruction. . Philosophy conceivably 
might bé taught in Latin alone, if our students had to deal merely with 
the philosophy of the middle ages as a closed system of thought, and if 
their knowledge of Latin when they come to the study of philosophy were 
such as to enable them to think and speak in Latin. To be introduced 
into a new mental world, to learn to think in the tefms of a new universe 
of thought, is a task difficult enough if attempted in English; but a well 
nigh impossible task if attempted in Latin. The danger is, and the 
probable outcome would be, that the student would merely learn the 
scholastic formulas by heart without ever penetrating into and grasping ~ 
their real meaning. These formulas must be interpreted to him in terms 
of modern thought if he is ever to come to feel at home in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages, to see the world through the eyes of 
the great schoolmen, and to acquire a sympathetic understanding of their 
analysis of life; and last, not least, if he is ever to be able to interpret 
these solutions of life’s problems of the great schoolmen to modern 
seekers after truth. 


Again, in the days of the scholastics Latin (though medieval in char- 
acter), was still a living plastic medium of thought; in fact it was the 
only sufficiently developed living medium for international communication 
of thought amongst scholars. For us it is a dead language, and no longer 
a plastic one. Whereas thought is progressive and philosophy did not 
cease with the Middle Ages. Consequently, modern live issues and prob- 
lems (with their wealth of new scientific ideas and terminology) cannot 
be adequately communicated in the terms of a dead language. 

But, though against the exclusive use of Latin in the teaching of phil- 
osophy, we are yet for a judicious combination. For instance, the students 
should be made to learn the important definitions by heart in Latin. These 
formulas are the fruit of much acute and profound thought; they embody 
in brief and technical form the essence of the problems. After proper 
explanation they are excellent resumés of lengthy problems. For the 
same reason occasional repetitions conducted in the technical terminology 
of the Latin text book will be found to be of the greatest advantage. 
Likewise the reading and interpretation of selected passages from Scotus, 
St. Thomas, etc., and occasional circles or disputations conducted in Latin. 
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FR. HUGH :—I think the ideal method of teaching theological sciences 
sey is through the exclusive use of the Latin language. But practice does 
not always coincide with ideals. Considering the conditions as we find 
1 them, I would suggest that the recitation in the class should 


Sa Thee generally be given in Latin; the explanation, partly in Latin | 
ei: 2 and partly in English, Taking my branch of Moral 
Pe Theology, for instance, it will be more useful to employ the English 
language in discussing cases in the light of modern circumstances, which 


call for a terminology not found in the old classic Latin;in expounding 
definitions and making clear and precise-distinctions, Latin is more useful 
-and often necessary. As to writing, I think frequent essays and tasks 
both i in Latin and in English will be very ee to the theological student. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN THE CLASSICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, AND THEOLOGICAL 
. DEPARTMENTS. 


Rev. Ermin SCHNEIDER, O. F. M., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE character of our last year’s discussion made it almost 
imperative to include in-the present program a special paper 
on the subject of our course in English. 

The study of English is a fundamental branch in every Amer- 
ican curriculum, and consequently the method of teaching it must 
vary somewhat according to the nature of the course pursued. 
We have to consider the strictly ecclesiastical course,—the 
seminary course, which takes the boy from the grades of the 
elementary school and leads him step by step through 13 or 14. 
years until it presents the young levite for ordination, fully — 
equipped for his duties in the sacred ministry. 

If we will keep in mind these important truths,—that the 
entire seminary course is a unit which requires careful co- 
ordination of all studies from beginning to end, that English is 
a fundamental study because it is our medium of expression,— 
then, assuredly, we must realize that our point of view is our 
own and that in this light we must shape our curriculum. 

While the seminary course presents some peculiar difficulties 
in the matter of English, it also offers advantages of paramount 
importance in the same field, if we but strive for a fruitful co- 
ordination of branches. Along general lines the seminary course 
prescribes a continuity of studies for which it might well be 
envied by other departments ; why, then, should we not derive 
the full benefit of our advantage? It is true, our classical and 
philosophical departments correspond in a measure to the academic 
and collegiate years of other institutions, but they must also differ 
in some important details; and we can not afford to adapt our- | 
selves to outside standards when the efficiency of our own cur- 
riculum is in question. It is this thought which prompts me to 
outline steps in English which may not conform absolutely with 
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_ present-day high-school and college methods, but which should 
lead the seminary student with even greater satisfaction to a 
thorough mastery of the vernacular. 

The one question that must constantly confront every teacher 
from first to last is this: Is the student learning to express his 
thoughts correctly, pleasingly, and convincingly in the idiom of 
our country? With this question as a guiding principle, I enter 
upon the details of the subject whose scope extends to every 
branch of study. 


THE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


First Year—In approaching the topic of first year English, 
we are at once confronted with the vexing problem of entrance 
requirements, and the problem hinges largely on the nature of - 
the elementary course preceding —In passing let us again go on 
record“as urgently advocating a thorough, solid six year ele- 
mentary course. — Under present conditions we must figure on 
applicants from 6th, 7th, and 8th grades of all kinds of schools. 
The name of the grade often means very little. Let us not 
forget that some of our most promising students come from 
rural districts, where there is room for much improvement in 
the grades. Then, too, there will always be applications from 
some who have been out of school for a time. Now, what re- 
quirements shall we make, or rather where shall we begin with 
the course in English? 

Here is, no doubt, a difficulty. However, I do not think it 
so great that we can not have all these students working on 
the same basis. Each succeeding first class shows us more 
clearly the result of the present-day tendency to teach English 
with a minimum of grammar. There is no doubt that this 
modern method is successful in a way. But can we of the clas- 
sical department rest content with its results? I think not. 

-Mariy English grammars are, of course, antiquated; but the 
principle of Ruskin still holds good: “You must get into the 
habit of looking intensely at words, and ‘assuring yourself of 
their meaning, syllable by syllable, nay, letter by letter.” This 
advice applies particularly to the classical student. 
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and Greek (this is the Latin and Greek teachers’ business) ; but 
I maintain that the student cannot study rhetoric and com- 


position properly unless he has a good foundation in grammar. 
Vge d AS 
a Therefore, give the first class a solid grammar drilling. Let 


the student see the logic of a sentence. You can present the 
subject in a way that even the 8th grade graduate will be in- 
terested. By all means use the diagram. A boy likes to figure 
out a puzzle, and similarly he will take pleasure in analyzing 
a sentence if he can show its grammatical structure in a diagram. 
I find that the diagram has a peculiar fascination for the class 
and prompts many a question concerning idiomatic constructions. 
This is surely carrying out Ruskin’s injunction of “looking in- 
tensely at words” and it is bound to develop a habit of gram- 
matical correctness. Furthermore, in selecting examples for 
analysis, the teacher can make the sentence itself worth while 
from a historical or literary point of view. If the quotation is 
from a standard author, a passing remark on that author’s 
merits can be of real value in directing the students’ private 
reading. Or, perhaps the rhetorical qualities of the sentence 
force themselves upon our attention ;—what is more natural than 
to point out that it is an example of “what oft’ was thought but 
ne’er so well expressed.” Thus, even in the grammar drill, the 
student should be studying real, live English, and there is no 
reason whatever why the grammar period should be cursed with . 
any of that dryness that attaches to a mere recitation of rules. 
Let the subject of your analysis be a living thought, and then 
show by intelligent, sympathetic dissecting how that sentence 
lives. Such is, I think, the correct study of grammar. 
Another bit of drill work that we cannot afford to omit in 
first and probably second class, is spelling. Some may object 
that the speller, or word-book, belongs in the elementary grades. 
No doubt, it does; but I am not ready to admit that it should 
be excluded from the academic classes. Five or ten minutes 
. devoted to spelling is time well spent in any class. Besides, 
Res definitions, synonyms, derivations, and word-building are fea- 
fs tures of a good word-book that are hardly mastered in the 
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grades. Let the student feel that he is enlarging his vocabulary, 
and he will find a new interest in the word-book and speller. 

Now, what about the student’s writing—his composition 
work? What can we expect or demand in first class? Clearly, 
composition, like other studies, is graded; and we can most pro- 
fitably begin at the bottom. Composition from dictation appeals 
to me as the proper exercise for our first class students. No 
matter how much original work the student may have done in 
the grades, he will profit by writing from dictation, if a good 
method is followed. And here I do not hesitate to single out 
for recommendation one text-book, because I believe it stands 
alone in its method. I refer to Fr. McNichol’s Fundamental 
English. If the plan of this book is followed, the student will 
write an acceptable composition without studying the theory. 
He is practically forced to group his thoughts logically, and he 
must use certain words and phrases given in the outline. There- 
fore, though he is guided in thought and word he is still writ- 
ing his own composition. 

Originality of thought and expression, of course, deserve en- 
couragement; and we can cover this point satisfactorily by as- 
signing as an occasional task a friendly letter. The student 
should be able to write an interesting and correct letter. If he 
is not familiar with the correct form of a letter, he should learn 


it at once. It is certainly worth while to observe and direct the 


student in his habits of letter-writing. 

In the last place I will consider what might well have been 
put first,—reading. Here we think at once of the student’s 
private reading. If we were to enter fully upon this topic, how- 
ever, we would soon drift from the subject of English. (J would 
suggest as the subject for a future discussion, — The Student's 
Library.) It will suffice to remark here that the teacher of 
English should be able, in a measure, to direct the student’s 
private reading. He should assign certain books that are to be 
read by every student in the course of the year, and he should 
supply such helpful hints as will make the student read with 
better understanding. Under such guidance, consistently given 
year after year, the student is bound to develop a healthy taste 
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- for reading, and even in first class he will take his first steps into 
English Literature. As to class-reading, we must distinguish 
again from the literary and the elocutionary point of view. In 
first class, I think, we can afford to neglect comparatively the 
literary aspect. I do not mean that the author’s style should be 
simply overlooked; what I have said about a live grammatical 
analysis applies here all the more. However, I would emphasize 
the fact that we shall have plenty to do, if we teach the student © 
to read slowly, articulately, intelligently. Let him prove by his 
manner of reading that he appreciates the thought expressed. 
This principle, by the way, should govern every teacher, even 
though he is not teaching English. In fact, the first principles 
of elocution must be insisted on in every class period, in every 
branch of study, from the first class of the Preparatory Semi- 
nary to the final year of Theology. Pardon the digression, and 
let me add in passing that “Interpretative Vocal Expression” is 
a subject deserving special discussion. 

Remaining within the limits of our present subject, I have 
attempted to outline a plan of study for first class English in 
the Preparatory Seminary. It seems to me that this plan should 
make it possible for pupils from sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
to meet in common progress and lay a solid foundation for the 
future studies as we desire them in the classical course. The 
key-note of first class work is correctness. 

Second Year—When the student advances to second class, he 
is supposedly ready to appreciate something more than mere 
grammatical correctness. In his private reading he will often 
chance upon a paragraph that appeals to him somehow. If you 
ask him why, he is probably at sea. He knows that it is not 
a question of grammar; he knows vaguely, perhaps, that it is a 
matter of style; and he may with perseverance figure it out for 
himself. But he is pursuing a regular course in English, and this 
course should supply the direction which he now requires. He 
should have good models of a pleasing, easy style for analysis 
and imitation. 8 

Stevenson says of himself: “Whenever I read a book or a_ 
passage that peculiarly pleased me, in which a thing was said 
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or an effect rendered with propriety, in which there was either 
some conspicuous force or some happy distinction in the style, 
I must sit down at once and set myself to ape that quality. I 
was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and tried again, and was again 
unsuccessful, and always unsuccessful; but at least in these vain 
bouts I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, in construc- 
tion, and in coordination of parts.” Cardinal Newman made no 
secret of the fact that in his youth he imitated Addison, John- 
son, and Gibbon. Even without this eminent testimony in its 
favor, the exercise of imitation should appeal to anyone at first 
thought as decidedly practical. In my estimation, the entire 
second-year English course can with interest and profit be de- 
voted to such a fundamental study of style. 


If we look for an author to supply a style particularly suited 
to the class-room, it is almost impossible to overlook the author 
of “The Sketch Book.” I believe, if Dr. Johnson were alive to- 
day he would not hesitate to place the name of Washington 
Irving ahead of Addison in his advice to the ambitious student 
of English.. Fortunately we have at our command several ex- 
cellent text-books devoted to the study of Irving and supplied 
with directions which should insure a successful study. I refer 


particularly to Donnelley’s “Imitation and Analysis” and Ryan’s | 


“Studies in Irving,” either of which could hold the interest of 
the class for the entire second year. Properly conducted, such 
a study answers every demand that may be made for a pro- 
gressive study of English. The student’s vocabulary is notice- 


-ably enlarged; he learns to turn pleasing and expressive phrases 


and clauses; he begins to feel a bit of satisfaction in his ability 
to write what reads well; in short, he is laying the foundation 
of a good English style. Grammatical errors may creep in at 
times; this will give occasion for a brief grammar. quiz. If a 
sentence of some grammatical complication presents itself, the 
diagram can illustrate the structure at a glance. The principle 
of correctness will necessarily often demand careful attention; 
but primarily I would make second class English a beginner’s 
study of style by the exercise of imitation. 
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Third Year.—With his entrance in third class, I consider the 
student best fitted to begin studying the theory of composition. 
The text-book should give the principles concisely and logically 
with constant illustrations. These principles will be the subject 
of class recitation. However, the student must understand that 
these are not arbitrary rules laid down by rhetoricians, but rather 
a logical summarizing of standard methods as found in correct 
composition. Therefore, in reciting he must show his grasp of 
the subject by enlarging upon the brief statement laid down as 
a principle. The necessity of clear guidance on the part of the 
teacher is here quite apparent. We must point out the various 
forms of discourse distinguished according to the purpose the 
author has in mind. We must show that certain principles 
underlie the construction and development of the whole com- 


. position as well as of the individual paragraph. Examples illus- 


trating both the application and the violation of these principles 
should be analyzed by the class. The fundamentals,—unity, 
coherence, emphasis,—will be insisted upon particularly ; and the 
student will be asked to carry them out in his own original com- 
position. In this work I would restrict the student to short ex- 
ercises in narration and let him take the subject matter from 
his own experience. Such a task, to be sure, is very simple and 
the student has written in this strain many a time in his private 
correspondence ; but in the light of his present study, it assumes 
a new interest. He considers each part of his narrative in- 
dividually ; he keeps in mind his point and secures unity ; he ob- 
serves the sequence of details and insures coherence; he care- 
fully leads up to his climax and notes the emphasis; he views 
the whole composition as a unit and studies its rhetorical value ; 


and so the simple narrative leads him intelligently into the field 
of original composition. 


I do not mean to exclude the other forms of discourse from 
consideration in this year’s work. On the contrary, I prefer a 
text-book that covers fundamentally the entire subject of com- 
position as a one-year course, so that the student learns at once 
to take a rhetorical view of words, phrases, sentences, and 
paragraphs, as well as of the whole composition. But as the 
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particular aim of third year English, I think it may center in 
the effort to write an interesting original narrative. 


Fourth Year.—In fourth class the student is prepared to be- 
gin his acquaintance with English Literature as a distinct study. 
In this connection it is almost impossible to omit mentioning 
Jenkin’s Handbook of English Literature, a book that seems to 
be very generally used in our seminaries. The early pages of 
this book, together with a little explanation from the teacher, 
should give the student a pretty clear conception of the study 
that he is approaching. The history of English Literature is in- 
separably connected with the history of England and the history 
of the Church; therefore, the student should frequently refer 
to his history text-book and compare dates. In particular, the 
influence of the Protestant Reformation must constantly be kept 
in mind. The introduction to this study is purely historical, but 
the student must be reminded that the study proper is Literature. 
Some few names and dates must be impressed upon the memory, 
but a memorizing of biographies without distinction is wasted 
effort. A real appreciative study of Literature is, of course, im- 
possible during these early years; however, under the teacher’s 
guidance, the student can develop an intelligent method of read- 
ing and an inclination to read along profitable lines. We cannot 
expect to do more than lay a foundation here, and in this effort, 
I think, nothing will serve our purpose. as well as the class- 
reading of several plays of Shakespeare. Incidentally I may 
remark that I cannot see any advantage in reading Shakespeare 
before this. | 

In Rhetoric, the student should now study more in detail the 
forms of discourse, passing over lightly, however, the treatise 
on argumentation. He should learn to distinguish different kinds 
of style and, by careful analysis, note the various methods of 
developing a topic. An excellent practice is to make an outline 
of a passage or even of a whole story or novel. He should be 
able to give an account of what he reads, not only as to contents 
but also as to style. 

In Composition, I think the fourth class student is best in posi- 
tion to practice descriptive writing. He should learn to create 
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in his mind a perfect picture, or mental image, and then, with 
the aid of the dictionary, to reproduce that picture in words. 


In this exercise his powers of observation will be sharpened, — 


his judgment in singling out characteristic details will be de- 
veloped, his vocabulary will be noticeably enlarged. He will 
find, indeed, that the principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis 
are not as easily applied as in narration; still there is no reason — 
why he should not succeed in writing a vivid, interesting de- 
scription. 


Fifth Year.—Since fifth year English is sometimes spoken of 
as the poetry-class, we may here ask the question: How much 
attention should be given to the exercise of versification? It 
goes without saying that the student should become familiar 
with the laws of prosody, that he should learn to distinguish 
different types of poetry, that he should develop the aesthetic 
taste in literature. Furthermore, there is no denying the specific 
advantage to be derived from an effort at verse-writing. <A bit 
of imitation occasionally may serve our purpose very well, for, 
as Fr. Donnelley remarks, “even if a student should not succeed 
in achieving musical verse or the fine thoughts of poetry, his 
imagination will be developed and his taste refined by his en- 
deavor.”” However, I am too prosaic to subscribe to the opinion 
of those who would make versification the burden of English 
work during one year of our curriculum. If, perchance we meet 
the lad who “lisped in numbers,” a little discreet guidance will 
quickly develop his latent talent and he may mount in fancy 
flights triumphant to Parnassus’ heights. But with the ordinary 
mortal, I would fear the danger of rendering the subject dis- 
tasteful by prodding recalcitrant Pegasus and plodding invita 
_ Minerva. We must not lose sight of the goal towards which 
all our studies are tending, and to which I would direct with 
unerring aim the English course in particular,—the pulpit. I 
recall with much consolation the trite ‘saying, “Poeta nascitur, 
orator fit.” 

In the study of literature, the fifth class student becomes ac-_ 
quainted with authors of recent date, and our own American 
literature presents a subject of particular interest. As time per- 
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mits, some selected passages from leading authors can be studied 
in the class-room, and some shorter works can be taken in their 
entirety. We should select works that are fairly typical of the 
author, works that reveal not only his ability but also his mind, 
works that reflect, perhaps, the general tendency of a period. A 
comparative reading of certain authors will often prove very 
illuminating and may occasion an impromptu discussion in the 
class,—an excellent practice. By all means, we must make liter- 
ature a live study; and if we would know how well our efforts 
are succeeding, we must observe the student in his habits of read- 
ing. Our ideals will not be realized; but I think the course may 
_ be called satisfactory, if the student acquires such familiarity 
with the principal standard authors that he can converse with 
understanding on the nature and relative value of their literary 
work. 


The course in Rhetoric may well concern itself particularly 
with the study of sentences and words. This study of rhetorical 
detail is an excellent training of the mind. The student now 
begins to understand, as he never did before, the full meaning 
of the definition, “A sentence is a thought expressed in words ;” 
he will quote correctly Shakespeare’s famous dictum, “Brevity 
is the soul of wit;’ and he will find guidance in Swift’s defini- 
tion of good style, “Proper words in proper places.” 

And what is the student now able to accomplish in writing? 
In answer to this question, I will take the liberty of placing be- 
fore you an actual examination paper from one of my classes, 
as it was delivered about three weeks ago. A paragraph from 
Dickens was given to the class with the instruction to point out 
how the principles of descriptive writing are applied in the para- 
graph. The selection was new to the class; the use of a dic- 
tionary was prohibited; one hour was allowed for the work. 

The Paragraph from Dickens—The tremendous sea itself, when I could 
find sufficient pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the 
flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, confounded me. As the high 
watery walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled into the surf, 
they looked as if the least would engulf the town. As the receding wave 


swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in the 
beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. When some white- 
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headed billows thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces before they 
reached the land, every fragment of the late whole seemed possessed by 
the full might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the composition of 
another monster. Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating 
valleys (with a solitary storm bird sometimes skimming through them) 
were lifted up to hills; masses of water shivered and shook the beach 
with a booming sound; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as 
made, to change its shape and place, and beat another shape and place 
away; the ideal shore on the horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose 
and fell; the clouds flew fast and thick; I seemed to see a rending and 
upheaving of all nature—David Copperfield. t 


_Following is the student’s paper without a single correction :— 


In the first sentence of this extract a general idea or fundamental image 
is formed by the expressions “tumultuous sea”, “blinding wind”, “flying 
stones and sand”, “awful noise” while the phrase “when I could find 
sufficient pause to look at it” establishes a viewpoint, not indeed, clear 
and well defined, but sufficient to denote the presence of the writer at a 
point of vantage. The short ending “confounded me” expresses the 
general effect of the composite picture. 


Having given the fugdamental image the author proceeds to enhance 
his description with details. He speaks of the “high watery walls rolling 
in’, and then describes them as they recede, giving his readers not only a 
notion of their size, but also of their sound and movement. Then looking 
away from the shore he tells of the “thundering” billows to which he attrib- 
utes-an ability to think when he expresses them as being “full of wrath” 
because they were prevented from reaching land. He then uses com- 
parison, comparing the waves to a monster. . Following this he looks still 
further out to sea and compares the waves to hills and their troughs to 
valleys, expressing their movement by “undulating hills were changed” 
and “undulating valleys lifted up.” At this juncture he relieves the tension 


_ by the introduction in parenthesis of the storm bird skimming through 


the waves. Coming to the end of the description the author begins the 
process of summing up by repeating in different words what is contained 
in the second and fifth sentences with the additional mention of the 
clouds, finishing by presenting his second fundamental image “a rending 
and upheaying of all nature”. 


In this description Dickens establishes his fundamental image and point 
of view and expresses the onlooker’s sensation in the first sentence. He 
then adds details describing sound, movement and size. As a means of 
description he uses personification (in a wide sense) and comparison or 
simile. Then he uses repetition, adds more detail and presents a sum- 
mary of it all in his last sentence. His choice of details is faultless and 
the singling out of the solitary bird adds a color and interest to the 
description that is decidedly pleasing —Student’s Paper. 
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This example of student English is not faultless. However, 
remembering the circumstances under which it was written, I 
consider the treatise as nearly perfect as could be expected from Ry 
any student in the preparatory department. It reveals such : 
power of discernment, such a flexible vocabulary, such a facility 
of expression, that I would say it appeals to the reader; and 
more than this we cannot require. If, during the preparatory 
course, the student learns to express his thoughts, as they are, 
with correctness, interest, and effect, we must be satisfied. 

Sixth Year——I have now outlined a five-year preparatory 

course in English. If there is a sixth year in the curriculum 
there will be excellent opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with the masters of our literature. I would suggest a topical 
study for this class. The “novel” and the “short story” are two 
subjects that may be treated with much interest even though we 
touch but lightly on the philosophy of literature. 


In Rhetoric and Composition, the next step would be to study 

_ the theory of oratory and to enter the field of argumentative 
writing; but here I hesitate. The student can read an oration 
-with some appreciation and make an abstract of it; he can study 
the style of the orator and, by way of imitation, write along 
the same lines; (all this I require of fifth-class students ;)—but 
ask him to apply the principles of argumentation, and he stum- 
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bles; ask him to write an original, effective argumentative é 
treatise, and he fails. You are going one step too far; let him Bi 
' first study Logic. I know there is a divergence of opinions here ig 
and I take my stand deliberately, not merely in the hope of a 
eliciting a profitable discussion, but rather in the firm convic- a 


tion that a proper coordination of our studies demands a place 
for Rhetoric in the course of Philosophy. Neither do I speak 
without some knowledge of the students’ intellectual capabilities. 
It is true that “as this temple waxes, the inward service of 
the mind and soul grows wide withal.” Yes, there is a natural 
logic in every boy, which serves him well as far as it goes, but 
which also confuses him when unconsciously he goes beyond 
his depths. I know, we have our public debates with all the 
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attending formalities to make them appear impressive; but I 


also know how these debates are compiled and declamed, and 
how a committee of student-judges are lost in the conglomera- 
tion of meaningless and irrelevant generalities and gratuitous 
assertions. There is a little excuse for staging an annual debate 


in spite of such unscholarly procedure ;—however, elocution will 


not go far on paper. The merit of an argumentative compo- 
sition is firstly logical. The student is, indeed, quite capable of 
learning the ABC of logic, but I fail to see why the teacher 


of English should be dabbling in Philosophy when a solid three- 
year course of this study is ahead. Here is a problem that | 


clearly points to some work to be done later. 


My present remarks are not meant to insinuate that there is 
no profitable work for sixth-year English; but I think they do 
indicate that with a five-year preparatory course the student 
leaves no gap in the English curriculum. Whether we have 
five or six years, we shall meet the intellectual limitations of 
the student at about the same point; and the teacher of English 
will say: As far as the preparatory seminary is concerned, the 
course in English is completed. 


THE MAJOR SEMINARY. 


According to the instructions accompanying the assignment of 
this paper I must not stop here. The scope of our discussion 
extends into the courses of philosophy and theology, and I am 
to offer suggestions tending to systematize our efforts in the field 
of English also during these years. 


I cannot enter upon this phase of the subject without a degree 
of hesitation; however, I am free to remark that I have given 


it very much consideration for some years, particularly since ~ 
the First Conference of Seraphic Colleges, 1914, when we went — 


on record, regretting “the absence of representatives of the 
(major) seminary department; who might present their side of 
the question.” Therefore, with a view of eliciting opinions from 
this representative gathering, I will now present a detailed plan 
which, in my estimation, at least deserves a trial. 
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The Novitiate—In proceeding we cannot overlook entirely 
the year of novitiate. This is not, properly speaking, a year of 
studies, but it is a year of the curriculum leading to the Fran- 
ciscan Priesthood. The novice uses the vernacular in speaking, 
reading, and writing, and he should use it correctly, with purity, 
propriety, and precision. The inference is obvious and further 
comment, unnecessary. Still I might remark in passing that an 
indispensable book in the novitiate class-room, as well as in every 
clerical class-room, is an unabridged dictionary of recent edition. 
Besides, if there is reason to place Latin grammars on the library 
shelves, the same reason holds good for books of reference in 
English. The novice should not be allowed to become indifferent 
as to English expression. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Coming to the course of Philosophy, we are at once reminded 
that there is still before us a chapter of Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition which the student could not well master previously. The 
study of argumentation and oratorical composition fits in ad- 
mirably with the study of logic. If there is one thing that 
should give the student a taste for the first step in Philosophy, 
it is this concomitant study of Rhetoric, which keeps before his 
mind constantly the application of logical principles. After all, 
_ the rhetorical principles are merely details of logic. What is 
more natural than that the student should show the clearness 
of his thinking, the logic of his mind, in the vernacular? 

I am not advocating the teaching of Philosophy in the ver- 
nacular. Latin is the ideal medium for imparting this instruc- 
tion, and the student should be able to give an account of his 
subject in Latin; but he should also learn to translate his com- 
plete thoughts into plain English, When he writes an English 
essay his style should be fluent and idiomatic, not bristling at 
every turn with philosophical latinisms. Let him strive to de- 
velop a popular style. Let him adapt his treatise to the intelli- 
gence of the average magazine-reader. Some may object that 
you cannot express those nice distinctions without the aid of 
Latin terms;—but with them you express nothing at all. To 
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the average reader, (the people we must learn to address) the 
latinism is the same as a blurred word in print. - Here. is, in- 
deed, a difficulty, but a difficulty is a thing to be overcome. Be- | 
sides, appropriateness, or adapting the style to the reader, is a 
necessary rhetorical quality of speech. It should be an inspira- 
tion to read the Gospels and to study how our Savior gave His 
teaching to the unlearned in parables. 

There is clearly something worth while to be accomplished in 
the matter of English style during the years of Philosophy. A 
manual, such as Coppen’s Oratorical Composition, can serve very 
well as a guide in the class, while the library should provide a 
fair selection of rhetorical references. The reading of Newman’s 
Essay on Literature would point the way to profitable work, and 
the study of representative American oratory (also of present 
date) would be decidedly in place. Our current magazines and 
newspapers frequently carry articles that might well be given 
to the class for a study of the modern popular style and, per- 
haps, for a refutation of present day sophistry. Incidentally I 
may say that what is called profane literature, can often be in- 
troduced to the student’ without any profanation of his studies. 
Even the modern novel can serve a good purpose. We need 
not stoop to the “best sellers,” but a bit of fiction is, I think, 
an intellectual necessity for the student of Philosophy. 

In offering these suggestions, I have in mind particularly the 
first year of Philosophy; in a general way, they apply to the 
entire course. As long as we proceed methodically we are bound 
to achieve results. I am not prepared to lay down a definite 
program for the three years; but I venture to suggest as a 
minimum of class work for each year, the study of one oration 
or one essay and the reading of one‘play of Shakespeare. Why 
a play of Shakespeare? Briefly, because “there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” 
and he “holds, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” Combine 
this distinct work of the weekly rhetoric period with opportune 
corrections and suggestions, and we may say that we have a 
satisfactory course in English. Such a careful and subsidiary 
course surely cannot be called a fatal distraction to the student; 
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on the contrary, it is rather a pleasant diversion which will let 
him appreciate with better taste his philosophical studies. 


A principle to bear in mind is, that the years of Philosophy 
form the conclusion of the collegiate course; and our aim must 
be to give to our clerical students a college course second to 
none. 


THE THEOLOGICAL’ DEPARTMENT: 


The curriculum of Theology usually makes no particular pro- 
vision for the study of the vernacular. Still no one will, there- 
fore, infer that our student of Theology can afford to neglect 
the study of English. What I have said about English.style 
under the heading of Philosophy applies here with all the greater 
reason. Indeed, when we remember how our modern English 
literature, so-called, is reeking with agnosticism, indifferentism, 
materialism, and many other isms that are insidiously doing the 
devil’s own work, can we rest content with a course in Theology 
that disdains to teach its student how to wield his English pen 
in direct combat with this modern foe as he speaks today? 


As a matter of fact, I believe, there is no other period in the 
entire curriculum where the practical value of effective English _ 
becomes so apparent to the student himself. Hence, I believe 
also, that much can be left to his own initiative, relying on his 
ambition to cultivate the art of expression. Only we must pro- 
vide for him a stimulating opportunity of presenting the fruit 
of his labors. 

Opportunities are abundantly possible. Exegetical, historical, 
dogmatical essays are, I believe, part of the theological program. 
They offer occasion for a bit of research work,—a feature of 
great importance. Of the information thus secured, very much 
will be found in Latin or in some other foreign tongue; (English 
literature is still comparatively poor in Catholic subjects;) but 
the student must render it into English and, as he puts his 
dissertation into form, he will be guided by the thought that he 
is to present this work to the class in the living, spoken word. 
Consequently he will recall the principles of rhetoric and the 
models he has read, he will labor thoughtfully over many a 
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detail; he will cut and insert, transpose and polish, until he feels — 
that he is presenting his subject in a manner that will command 
the interest of the class. (If the student complains that the class 
listens with indifference, the reflection is on himself.) Now, 
after the student has made such a distinct literary effort, what 
is more just and natural than that he should also have the 
benefit of a sincere, appreciative criticism? The subject matter 
itself has probably been covered by the professor; the essayist 
has said nothing new or startling; but the manner in which he 
has written and spoken his individual rendition, deserves con- 
sideration: It will, no doubt, be discussed in little groups after 
the class period; but why not in the class-room under the guid- 
ance of the professor? Such a discussion will necessarily be- 
come a literary and rhetorical analysis of the essay; but when 
Rhetoric assumes such an eminently practical form, who will. 
dare banish it from the theological class-room? 

What is said here of essays on theological subjects applies in 
like manner to the handling of profane subjects in the Literary 
Circle.. Properly conducted, this non-theological activity has a 
most liberal and inviting field for itself. Now, as never before, 
the student feels capable of handling certain phases of literature. 
and history and of studying certain works in particular. Let the 
moderator encourage the literary proclivities of the clerics, and 
let the circle be something more than a mere class in elocution. 

Finally we come to thé crowning effort of the theologian’s 
work,—Sacred Eloquence. This paper does not concern itself 
with the theological aspect of the work; neither, strictly speak- 
ing, with the elocutionary feature ;—the question is one of com- 
position. Again I would apply what I have said about theo- 
logical essays, with this additional remark, however, that a ser- 
mon differs in style from an essay. A sermon must be popular 
in tone, or style. This principle the student recognizes well 
enough but he must learn to carry it out in practice. He must 
avoid two extremes: the stilted, pedantic style of the scholar 
and the slovenly appearance that goes with the use of vulgarisms - 
and colloquialisms. In the middle lies the course of the effective 
preacher,—the simple, persuasive, dignified tone of the priest, 
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that carries God’s message to the hearts of the people and ir- 
resistably forces them to reflection. This is clearly a matter of 
style in its most perfect form. It is something to be learned, 
something to be taught. The teacher of Sacred Eloquence should 
render guiding assistance by reviewing the composition privately 
with the student a week before it is delivered. If there is one 
injunction to insist upon particularly, it is that the student must 
_ deliver original work. He may gather a few thoughts from 
books, but when he writes those books must not be in evidence. 
His sermon must be his own ,—absolutely original. 

With this brief survey of the vast field that invites to literary 
activity there comes the pertinent question: “How much of this 
work shall we expect of the individual student?” I would like 
to presume that a cleric at this stage of the curriculum will fre- 
quently write for the mere private satisfaction of expressing 
definitely his particular opinion on a subject. As to his public 
performances, it seems to me, he should ascend the rostrum about 
once a month. Such a program may demand considerable time 
for writing, but assuredly that time is well spent. I consider 
it self-evident that our theological course cannot be called satis- 
factory unless it imparts, together with Catholic doctrine, also 
the effective manner of communicating that doctrine to the 

truth-seeking mind. The manner of expression is second in im- 
portance only to the subject itself. “Qui novit, neque id quod 
sentit, exprimit, perinde est ac si nesciret.”’—Quintilian. 

My final consideration is a thought which has often occupied 
my mind and which I find expressed very pointedly in the fol- 
lowing statement: “In the matter of literary finish we very 
frequently find that Protestant ministers outdistance us. They 
do not reach down into doctrine, it is true, but they do achieve 
literary expression.”* Must we not confess with shame that 
there is real truth in this statement? We do not want to lay 
the blame in any particular place; but as educators for the 

‘priesthood we cannot afford to let an accusing finger point to 
our curriculum. We realize full well that every single depart- 


* “The Priest and the Literary Sense. Rev. P. J. Carroll, C. S. C— 
EccLesIASTICAL Review, July, 1920. 
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ment is concerned in the matter; and, therefore, we went on 
record in our last year’s report with this general resolution: 
“The Conference again unanimously emphasizes the absolute 
necessity of uninterrupted particular attention to the ‘ars bene. 
dicendi et scribendi’ not only in the regular classes of Elocution, 
Homiletics, or in the debating society, but in every branch of 
study.” 

The purpose of this paper has been to show how this “unin- 
terrupted particular attention” can be secured, and I believe I 
have covered the subject with at least enough detail to give a 
basis for discussion in each department. 

It is my conviction that a course following the general lines 
of these suggestions must produce desirable results. It seems 
to me that, after pursuing such a consistent and persistent course 
through a period of thirteen or fourteen years, the young priest 
must necessarily go forth from our Franciscan seminaries with | 
a degree of proficiency that makes for success in the ministry. 
At least he will not be handicapped on the score of English 
expression. r 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. THOMAS :—In discussing the importance of the study of the ver- 
nacular I wish to call attention to an ancient regulation of the Sorbonne 
which begins, “Facultas Artium, quae quasi fundamentum est aliarum.” I 
Importance do not think that modern progress has weakened this 
ei English, statement in the slightest degree. Teas significant, too, 

that the new Code of Canon Law in outlining the curri- 
culum of the minor Seminary places the “studium linguae patriae et 
latinae” immediately after the study of Religion. The experience of our 
forefathers should teach us that we cannot lay too much stress on the 
importance of linguistic studies in a clerical curriculum, not only on ac- 
count of their practical usefulness, but also on account of the mental 
training they afford, not to speak of their cultural value. a 

In reviewing our entire curriculum we find that it presents us excellent 
opportunities for devoting a reasonable measure of attention to what may 
be termed a new science—the science of philology. The very appreciable 
advantages of this science are frequently missed because of the absence 
of co-ordination and of the comparative and philological viewpoint. Our 
students have the rare opportunity of familiarizing themselves in the 
course of their studies with at least four prominent languages and their 
literatures, viz., the Latin, the Greek, the English, and the Hebrew, repre- 
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senting two great families of languages, the Semitic and the Indo-Euro- 
pean. This does not take in such other modern languages as the student 
may easily acquire either in the class-room or through association with 
others. We realize of course that these languages have each a definite 
purpose, either cultural or practical or both, but why not make an effort 
to co-ordinate this scattered material and bring it under scientific philo- 
logical principles. Philology as a mental discipline is equally as service- 
able as mental philosophy, and it may be made to render important aid 
to the study of psychology. And as for the comparative study of liter- 
ature no one will question its distinct advantages for the clerical student who 
has access to the greatest of all literatures, the works of the Fathers and 
Ecclesiastical writers. Of course, we do not advocate that philology 
should be taught as a formal science in the Seraphic Seminary, but our 
boys should be trained in the philological and comparative viewpoint from 
the very start, and we feel convinced that they will learn with greater 
facility, intelligence, and enjoyment while paving the way for comparative 
linguistic studies at some later period of their curriculum. 

As for the study of English, it will serve to stimulate our energies if 
we call to mind that the cultivation of the vernacular has always figured 
“prominently under the scope of the Franciscan Apostolate. St. Francis 
was the first to preach to the people of Umbria in their own native dialect 
and his friars played a prominent role,in raising the Italian language to a 
literary standard. We find many other Franciscans holding a prominent 
place in the literary histories of the vernaculars of other countries. Our 
confreres were among the first to render the Vulgate into the vernaculars 
of Europe. They have been most successful in publishing for the use of 
the people books of popular instruction and devotion. I only mention 
two examples, the “Christenspiegel” of Dietrich Coelde, and the explana- 
tion of the Mass by William of Gouda. In missionary countries our 
friars have distinguished themselves. by giving a literary form to the 
pagan languages in order to convey to their converts the message of the 
Holy Gospel. The reason for all this is not far to seek; it is contained 
in the Master’s command, so dear to the heart of the Seraphic Father, 


“Praedicate Evangelium pauperibus”. 


FR. URBAN: One of the requirements of the English Course is a 
carefully graded course in literature. To meet this requirement a list of 
books should be provided from which a specified number should be chosen 

: for reading and study. While the selection of suitable 
English works must be left to the individual school, and while no 
Literature. uniform list can be made strictly prescriptive, it is evident 
that the syllabus adopted should contain what is best in English, and 
calculated to show that the student has read and appreciated an adequate 
amount of English literature. It is a foregone conclusion that in the 
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compilation of such a list for the English course in our preparatory 
Seminaries, Catholic authors must find due representation. _ The follow- 
ing list recommended by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English, although not entirely suitable for the English 
course in our preparatory Seminaries, should nevertheless be consulted, as — 
it will be found helpful in the arrangement of a series adapted to meet 
the needs of our students in the study of English literature. 


RESTRICTED LIST. 
(19201922. ) 
A. Books FoR READING. 


Classics in Translation—The Old Testament, at least the chief narrative 
episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther; The Odyssey, 
with the omission, if desired, of Books I-V, XV, and XVI; The Aeneid. 


Drama—Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, and Julius 
Caesar. 

Fiction—Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot: Silas Marner = 
Scott: Quentin Durward; Hawthorne: The House of Seven Gables. 

Essays, Biography, Etc—Addison and Steele: The Sir Roger de Coverly 
Papers; Irving: The Sketch Book (selections covering about 175 
pages); Macaulay: Lord Clive; Parkman: The Oregon Trail. 


Poetry—Tennyson: The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur; Browning: Cavalier Tunes, The 
Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, 
Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, Incident 
of the French Camp, Herve Riel, Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, Up 
at a Villa—Down in the City, The Ifalian in England, The Patriot, 
The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus—,” Instans Tyrannus; Scott: The Lady 
of the Lake; Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner, and Arnold: Sohrab 
and Rustum. 


B. Booxs ror Srupy. - 


Drama—Shakespeare: Macbeth and Hamlet. 


Poetry—Milton: Il Penseroso, Comus; The selections from Boox IV of 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, First Series, with special attention to 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. 


_Oratory—Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America; Washington’s 


Farewell Address, Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. : 


Essays—Macaulay: Life of Johnson; Carlyle: Essay on Burns, with a 


brief selection from Burns’ Poems. 


' 
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RESTRICTED LIST. 
(1923—1925.) 
List A. 


Group I—Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot: Silas Marner; 


Scott: Quentin Durward; Stevenson: Treasure Island or Kidnapped ; 
Hawthorne: The House of the Seven Gables. 


Group IJ]—Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, King Henry 


V, and As You Like It. 


Group IlIl—Scott: The Lady of the Lake; Coleridge: The Ancient 


Mariner, and Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum; a collection of representa- 
tive verse, narrative and lyric; for example, Palgrave: Golden Treasury 
(First Series): Books II and III, with special attention to Dryden, 
Collins, Gray, Cowper, and Burns; Palgrave: Golden Treasury (First 
Series) : Book IV, with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley; Tennyson: Idylls of the King (any four): The Coming of 
Arthur, The Holy Grail, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 
and The Passing of Arthur, The Aeneid or the Odyssey in a transla- 
tion of recognized excellence, with the omission, if desired, of Books 
I-V, XV, and XVI of the Odyssey. 


Group IV’--The Old Testament (the chief narrative episodes in Genesis, 


Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, together ‘with the 
books of Ruth and Esther); Irving: The Sketch Book (about 175 
pages); Addison and Steele: The Sir Roger de Coverly Papers; 
Macaulay: Lord Clive; Parkman: The Oregon Trail; Franklin : 
Autobiography. . 


Group V—A modern novel, a collection of short stories (about 150 pages) ; 


Smith: Short Stories, Old and New, A collection of contemporary 
verse (150 pages), A collection of prose writings on matters of cur- 
rent interest (about 150 pages); Speare and Norris: World War 
Issues and Ideals, two modern plays. 


Fist B: 


Group I—Shakespeare: Macheth and Hamlet. 
Group II—Milton: L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas; Brown- 


ing: Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home 
Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French Camp, Herve Riel, 
Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City, The 
Italian in England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus—,” 
Instans Tyrannus, One Word More. 


Group I1I—Macaulay: Life of Johnson; Carlyle: Essay on Burns, with a 


brief selection from Burns’ Poems; Arnold Wordsworth, with brief 
selection from Wordsworth’s Poems. 
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Group 1V—Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America; A collection of 
orations, to include at least Washington’s Farewell Address, Webster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Restricted List (1920-1922) : A.—Books for Reading (at least two selec- 
tions are to be made from each group, except that for any book in 
Group I a book from any other group may be substituted.) B—Books 
for Study (One selection is to be made from each group). 

Restricted List (1923-1925): The A List (from each group two selec: 
tions are to be made, except that for any book in Group V a book from 
any other may. be substituted); The B List (one selection is to be 
made from. each group). 


FR. FELIX :—Father Ermin has given us a very interesting paper on 
the study of English in the classical, philosophical, and theological depart- 
ments. However, I shall confine myself to say a few words concerning 

‘ the teaching of English in the preparatory seminary. 
English Style. It appears to me that the guiding principle for the 
teacher of English should be the rule of Professor Gildersleeve: “A maxi-° 
mum of practice and a minimum of precept.” Ina paper read this sum- 
mer before the Preparatory Seminary Department of the Catholic 
Educational Association, I have tried to show how the three text books of 
Father Donnelley—Model English I, Model English II, and the admirable 
edition of Newman’s Second Spring—may be used in our seminaries to 
carry out this principle. . It seems to me that these three books combine, 
in a satisfactory way, both precept and practice, and thus they might well 
take the place of the textbooks used to teach rhetoric. 

It is very well to insist that our students should learn to write a style 
that will appeal to the people. But we should guard against the erroneous 
notion prevailing among them that slang is conducive to that end. Father 
Sheehan gives us, in My New Curate, this pertinent advice: “Better talk 
over their heads, young man, than under their feet. And under their feet, 
believe me, metaphorically they trample the priest who does not uphold 
the dignity of his sacred office of preacher, ‘Come down to the level of 
the people.’ May God forgive the fools who utter this banality. Instead 
of saying to the people: ‘Come up to the level. of your priests and be 
educated and refined, they say: ‘Go down to the people’s level.’ As if 
any priest ever went down in language and habit to the people’s level who 
didn’t go considerably below it.” 

There is one more point that I should like to recall: how the study of 
English may be continued in the novitiate. The ascetical training is 
undoubtedly the opus principale of the novitiate, but this prime object will 
not be ignored if we have the novices conduct a weekly or bi-weekly 
seminar to discuss a paper or a lecture dealing with Franciscan history or 
literature. Our novicés have been conducting such seminars for several 
years and with much profit to themselves. 


~ 
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FR. DENIS:—The teachers of English in our collegiate classes are 
justified, above all others, in having high aims and great expectations. 
The practical purpose of all instruction is threefold, to develop the powers 
of the mind, to supply fundamental knowledge and 
skill and to incite the pupil to subsequent progress in 
intellectual pursuits. But every study has its own special value in 
character formation. The teaching.of English has for its sublime purpose 
the direction of the faculties of the soul which tend directly to intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral development; and still more to the exercise of the 


Optimism. 


“creative powers and to the reaching forth to the highest ideals in all 
‘human endeavor of which all literature is but the history and record! 


Optimism on the part of the professor of English will have its reward 
in manifold results. Emerson was almost wholly right when he said, 
“Man is that noble endogenous plant which grows from. within outward.” 
But a plant needs air, moisture, sunlight, warmth, and soil. These must 
be supplied from without, and it is left to the teacher to supply them. 
But Emerson has nobly said: “It is natural to believe in great men. Should 
the companions of our childhood turn out-to be demigods and their con- 
dition regal it should not surprise us.” If it is true that eminent men 
have begun to exhibit even in infancy those wonderful powers of mind 
and heart which we so greatly admire in them, then indeed, we cannot 
be too large in our conceptions of the powers and achievements of our 
students in this branch of discipline, nor too comprehensive in our aims, 
if we but allow our students the opportunity to brow and expand, merely 
inciting them to self-activity. We could say: “Tt is natural to believe in 
embryonic greatness.” 

In the teaching of English we are dealing directly with human person- 
alities in all their strikingly wonderful and beautiful diversities. We are 
dealing with souls. In our classes we have future poets, orators, his- 
torians, philosophers, and men of action. Just as we cannot hope to set 
limits to the comprehensiveness of the intellect in dealing with deep-seated 
truths of nature or of grace; just as we cannot attempt to measure the 
depth or determine the intensity of human emotions, just as we would not 
try to curb the creative powers of the imagination, so likewise should we 
not set limits or boundaries to work in English which is the product of the 


operations of the faculties of the soul. The soul is free and powerful, — 


and indeed it is evident that the primary aim of the English course is not 
so much the acquisition of technical skill as it is the power to think and 
feel and appreciate deeply. Technical knowledge, as we all know, is no 
more than an accidental advantage in speaking and writing. Cardinal 
Manning quotes an ancient adage when he says, “It is a proverb that 
every man is eloquent on his own subject. . . as alaw of our mind 
we can lay it down that what is really known can be surely said 

we think in words, and every thought clothes itself as it arises in the 
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mind.” But our young students think and feel as we do, differing from us 


essentially in nothing. We have, it is true, the accidental advantages of 
age, maturity, judgment, knowledge, prudence, wisdom, and the like, but 
they too have been advancing along these same lines for many years. 
The average collegian is found to have acquired, through reading, observa- 
tion, reflection, and the like, a philosophy of his own which is sound and 
comprehensive. 
Exacting methods of discipline which are properly applied in the teach- 
ing of Languages and Mathematics would be out of place:in the teaching 
of English, if not positively detrimental. Even in our Language and 
Mathematics we observe students who seem to possess remarkable pro- 
ficiency in these branches, with but little practice or effort. If this is 


“true with respect to these and other branches of science and art it should 


be more commonly true in the manifestation of unusual aptitude in English 
‘composition. In mathematics, for example, there are more well defined 
natural limits to human endeavor. Maturity of judgment, opportunity of 
exercise, experience, and that combination of strength and facility which 
is only developed through long continued effort, are lacking; likewise in 
the natural sciences the mechanical memory may not be sufficiently 
trained in the retention of a comprehensive knowledge of first principles 
and technical terms and symbols; history seems to require the wisdom that 
age alone can supply; language is so engrossed in discipline and in its 
demands for accuracy and scholarly precision, so dependent upon discreet 
and daily exercise that it does not even pretend to give free reign to the 
mind and heart of man. On the contrary, although the old maxim that 
“trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle,” is especially applicable 
in the realm of literature, nevertheless we must frequently overlook the 
trifling errors of orthography and punctuation and the like for the sake 
of encouraging untrammelled freedom in the flight of song, the play of 
fancy, or the flight of nobler thought and emotion which is hindered and 


rendered painful by too conscious striving after technical perfection. In 


other words the synthetic activities of the mind, so essential in creative 
work, may be retarded by too great a stress upon trifling conventionalities. 

In the writing of English one should stimulate the activities of the 
human personality more directly and freely. Speech is a mode of com- 
munication between rational, and hence spiritual beings, it is the natural 
clothing of human thought and emotion when expressed or communicated 
to others; it is, moreover, a stimulation of thought, an incentive to 


emotion, a presentation of the beautiful. Literature is the presentation of — 


human emotion and thought reaching upward toward the ideal, and twin- 
ing its tendrils around all that it can grasp of the good and true and 
beautiful. The technical must follow the practical whenever action is 
spontaneous and instictive. The laws of rhetorical composition are often 
applied without -conscious effort. 
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All that is concrete and technical must indeed be mastered. Not one 
jot or title of scientific knowledge must be set aside in any branch of 
learning; but we must as a rule, “learn to do by doing” and form the habit 
of using technical knowledge and scientific data in Grammar, Rhetoric, 
_and Oratory as subservient to English Composition, and not as a Pro- 
crustean bed upon which all the fruits of our intellectual labors in this 
field of activity must first be laid. May I cite a practical example of this, 
one with which all teachers of English are familiar? It has been found 
that the theory of diagraming an English sentence can be taught easily 
and comprehensively in a few lessons to advance classes in English, for 
they are already proficient in syntax, and pictorial analysis becomes for 
them a mere helpful concrete illustration of synthetical construction. But 
how slow and unsatisfactory at all times is not the progress made in the 
more elementary grades. This illustration shows moreover the usefulness 
of theoretical knowledge, inasmuch as it enriches and strengthens the 
analytical mind by furnishing vivid and rapid illustration of its process. 
In other words, literature, like any other art, requires something more 
than technique in its beginning. 

‘In conclusion I might say that the student of English before all other 
things be incited to original composition and creative work. He should 
have unlimited freedom in the development of original thought, emotion, 
and imagination. He should not be circumscribed by rules of taste and 
form. The study of technique should follow natural activity. Let his 
work seem to him to be a pleasing exercise of the natural functioning of 
mind and heart. 

But howsoever we desire to begin let us at least have our heart set 
upon illimitable results. The ordinary curriculum requires no formal 
‘instruction in English after the collegiate course. Does not this indicate 
how much is expected of us? There is an old fable of the young birds . 
being taught by their parents to fly, but we who have watched them, know 
that when the right time comes the young fledglings rise from their nest, 
poise themselves for a few moment and then take flight. In our classes 
we are teaching but rather permitting the soul to fly in due time, for the 
soul is the image of unlimited freedom and measureless Truth. 

Or are we dealing with mere mechanisms? From the study hall and 
class-room will issue the poets writers, historians, philosophers, theo- » 
logians, and men of power in the coming generation, boys who have 
turned to men; whose activity is reflected into all branches of knowledge 
and human endeavor; and among them may we not trust to see men 
-powerful with pen and word, whom the Christian world may one day 
behold casting a transforming influence over the indifferent hearts of 
the worldly minded! 
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FR. CLAUDE:—Though I would advocate an early acquaintance with 
the A. B. C. of Logic even at college, still the professedly argumentative ' 
style cannot be fully taught till the first year of Philosophy. The minds 
of the students are not yet ripe for argumentation 
in the formal sense until their judgments are more 
mature. I know they often have debates in our colleges, but every one 
that I attended was only another proof of the futility of expecting students 
to argue logically and profitably without some previous training in Logic. 

For this reason I strongly favor a continuance of English in the years 
of Philosophy to develop this argumentative style and to teach the students 
how to write essays with logical order and sequence of thought. I would 
call such a ‘class Rhetoric. In Theology the study of English can and 
should be continued in the class of Homiletics, in which the essay would 
be replaced by the sermon. Thus the different styles of English Com- 
position would be taught in the following order: 

1. In the classical department the class of English Composition should 
cultivate especially the narrative and descriptive styles by writing stories 
and letters. 

2. In the philosophical department the class of Rhetoric develops the 
argumentative style by essays and debates. 

3. In the department of Theology the class of Homiletics will pay 
special attention to the style of exhortation, etc., to be used in catechetical 
instructions and sermons. 


Argumentation. 


It is my firm conviction that only by thus continuing the study of English 
in all three departments can the student develop a perfect and well- 
rounded style. Caeterum censeo: Never cease studying your mother- 
tongue. 


FR. BERARD:—The modern Seminar, Practicum, Uebungskolleg, is 
nothing else than a return, in a garb adapted to the times, to the old 
traditional scholastic Disputations and Circles; a return to the conviction 
that a complete academic training cannot consist merely in the passive, 
receptive assimilation of text books or lectures, but must include as a 
complementary element a personal productive activity. 

The Seminar exercises, by reason of the individual critical and produc- 
tive work entailed in the preparation of papers and the discussion of 
opinions, cannot fail to make the subjects thus treated 
living and personal possessions of the student. Be- 
sides, they will impart to the student a ready and practical facility in 
logical apprehension and expression (Intellectus intelligit formando ver- 
bum); they teach him how to master a new subject quickly ; they train 
him in personal independent judgment which will be of the greatest value 
to him when later on he must meet the changing modern philosophical. 


The Seminar. 
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views differing from his own, an independence which is, after all, the 
primary aim and ultimate crowning achievement of a philosophical course, 
as it is of all academic training. Thus the Seminar becomes in truth 
what its name implies, a nursery of scholarship. 

Moreover, we Franciscans ought to devote the Seminar class, the weekly 
hour set apart for the reading and discussion of papers, provided for in 
the proposed new plan of studies, principally to Scotistic research work. 
Suppose we took up, for instance, the voluntarism of Scotus, his theory 
of knowledge, or his ethical theories, his views on psychological problems, 
the principle in individuation, on matter and form, or any other point of 
his doctrine, and went through the entire works of Scotus carefully, 
scrutinizing every page in order to note and copy every single passage 
in which a reference occurs pertaining to the doctrine we selected for our 
special study. To a single individual this task of carefully scanning the 
entire works of Scotus might seem well-night impossible; but given a class 
of intelligent students so that this task can be divided among a whole 


roup, and it becomes less difficult. Besides, if necessary, it could be 
& 


distributed over two or three years. Each student is assigned his appor- 
tioned number of pages and, at the weekly Seminar class (or bi-weekly if 
preferred), reads the passages he has found. Then there should follow 
the discussion of these passages, their true meaning, and historical inter- 
pretations, their general medieval cultural values, their bearing upon 
other theories of Scotus, their relation to the views of other Scholastics 
and to modern scientific theories and speculative opinions. It is easily 
seen how much general training and genuine profit could be derived in 
this way from these classes. Besides acquainting our students with our 
own traditions, they would thus, if conducted in an enlightened and 
judicious manner by the Lector, become practically enthusiastic Scotistic 
philosophical circles, meetings of Duns Scotus’ Literary societies which 
could be still further enlivened by an occasional “Actus Academicus” in 
the old approved style of formal discussion, or by an informal modern 
debate. 


FR. ALBERT :—I have conducted a Seminar here at our college for 
the past year and have had very fine success with it. My students are 
all Pre-Medical men who, after two years here, leave to enter some medical 

: school Our matter, therefore, is scientific in nature, 
Conducting though sometimes philosophy comes in for attention. 
the Seminar. We meet weekly, and at each meeting some member 
reads a paper for which he has been given two weeks’ notice. The subject 
may have been chosen at the expressed wish of some member of the 
Seminar, or it may have been selected because of some discussion in the 
class-room. After the reading of the paper, some one starts the discus- 
sion, preferably some one else other than the professor. I found these 
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reading up on the subject discussed. As far as possible, I, as a pro- 
fessor, try to keep out of the affairs of the Seminar as much as possible. 
I always attend and insist upon each member doing his part to make the 


Seminar work successful. I permit them to smoke—it stimulates thought; ‘ 


we sit around quite informally, and the hour goes only too quickly. I 
have attended seminars which were more formal and I found the results 
far less satisfactory. I even found that the almost total lack of formality 


in our seminar counteracted the disadvantage under which we labored, 


namely, too large a membership; it ought not to exceed a dozen, and I 
had twenty-five. The professor should do all he can to assist them to 


help themselves along such lines as to where to look for matter on this 


or that subject. He must also always be prepared to stir up discussion 
and also to steer it away from dangerous curves, but always as if he were © 
himself like the other members, a student, too. : 


FR. CLAUDE:—I would like to emphasize again what was said ae 
year about the necessity of a good library for clerics. In every depart- 
ment we need books of general reference and books on particular subjects 
related to the different branches of study. Likewise there 
should be one copy of every text-book used in the preceding 
years of study at college or seminary. Besides these, a good 
assortment of ascetical works that are not only instructive, but also inter- 
esting, is essential for the clerics’ library. 

It should therefore be the aim of this Conference to draw up a list of 
suitable books for each department, mentioning only those that are really 
considered good and practical and worth having in our libraries. This 
list could be augmented from time to time, so that in the end it would 
be quite complete and up-to-date. 

To obtain such a list I propose to print cards with spacing for subjects, 
title, publisher, price, etc. to be filled out by the different lectors and 
professors, and then sent to this Conference for filing. From these files 
a tentative list could be made according to the different subjects, and re- 
sent to the various lectors and professors for amendments or additions. 


Thus in a very few years we could have presentable lists in every branch 
of study. 


Clerics’ 
Library. 
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THE ASCETICAL ELEMENT IN THE EDUCATION 
OF OUR CLERICS. 


Rey. SEBASTIAN Erpacuer, O. F. M., Cincinnati, O. 


a sole aim of this paper is to point out the necessity of 
a more thorough and systematic study of ascetical theology 


on the part of our clerics, and to offer a few suggestions as to 


the matter and the method of teaching this science. The writer 
can lay no claim to a special knowledge of this vital subject. His 
chief warrant for Bie writing of this essay is the will of his 
superiors. 

Of late years there have been many loud cries against the in- 
efficiency of our public schools. As Catholics we lodge a special 
complaint against them, because they educate a part of the child 


and not the whole child. They educate the intellect of the child, 
but not its will. True education is the all-sided training of the 


child; of its intellect and will, of mind and heart; of the in- 
tellectual side and the moral side. If the end of education is 
the formation of character, as all competent educators agree, 
then the training of the moral side of the child must preponderate 
in its education. Even this very material age of ours is begin- 
ning to realize that morality belongs to good citizenship. Its 
much-coveted material goods are no longer safe because of a 
lack of morality. Not learned citizens only, but good citizens 
above all, is the demand of all times. In other words, the moral. 


training of children must receive more attention in our public 


schools. This moral training must needs remain fruitless, un- 


Jess it be a religious training. Morality without religion is the 


creation of an under-wrought brain. 

What the study of religion is to the child at school and to the . 
student at college, the study of ascetical theology is to the clerics 
in our houses of studies. Unless our clerics receive a thorough 
training in this branch of ecclesiastical sciences, their education 
will lack an essential element; nay, it will miss its very aim. The 
priest, especially the religious priest, is to be not only a learned 
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man, but above all a holy man. To teach men how to become 
holy is the object of ascetical theology. 

It goes without saying that the priest is obliged to be a holy 
man. God, the authorities of the Church, and the people them- 
selves simply require it. The New Code of Canon Law has 
some plain words on the matter in question. Canon 124 reads: 
“Clerici debent sanctiorem prae laicis vitam interiorem et ex- 
teriorem ducere eisque virtute et recte factis in exemplum ex- 
cellere.” What is here said of clerics in general is, a fortiori, 
applicable to religious clerics. Their religious profession obliges 
them to strive after a perfection higher than that called for by 
the secular state. Canon 588 reads: “Toto studiorum curriculo 
religiosi committantur speciali curae Praefecti seu Magistri 


_ Spiritus qui eorum animos ad vitam religiosam informet oppor- 


tunis monitis, instructionibus atque-exhortationibus.” It is true, 
these canons do not mention the word ascetical theology, but 
they lay stress on the spiritual life of the priest and the religious, 
This spiritual life is the very object of ascetical theology. The 
simplest and the most practical definition of ascetical theology 
is this: The science and the art of leading a good life. Ascetical 
theology is the scientific treatise of perfection, its obstacles, and 
its means. Christian perfection consists in the expression with- 
in ourselves, with the grace of God, of the image of Christ, by 
combating our evil inclinations, by regulating the passions, by 
practicing the virtues, and by employing the various means for 
overcoming all obstacles. In the words of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians it is the science which teaches us “to put off, according to 
former conversation, the old man, who is corrupted according 
to the desire of error. And to be renewed in the spirit of the 
mind: and to put on the new man, who according to God is 
created in justice and holiness of truth.” (Eph. IV, 22.) 
Judged in the light of this definition, what. study could be 
more necessary, more important, more useful, or even more 
delightful to our clerics aspiring to the sacred priesthood, than 
the study of ascetical theology? Jesus Christ said: ‘But one 
thing is necessary.” (Luke X. 42.) “Seek ye therefore first the 


_kingdom of God and his justice: and all these things shall be 
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added unto you.” The only business of life is the salvation of 
our immortal soul. The priest is by his very calling obliged to 
lead men to this one thing necessary. But of what ‘benefit 
would it be to him to save the whole world, or even to guide 
_ countless numbers to the highest Christian perfection, if he him- 
self were far from being perfect? This life of perfection is 
the object of ascetical theology. What is more noble, what is 
greater in the world, than this life of the soul? It is the only 
true wisdom on earth. The principles and the laws of this 
life are far more important than all philosophies. and all legis- 
lations; its methods are more important than those by which 
fame is won, or wealth is amassed, or power is gained. It is 
the only true philosophy of life. A science ranks in dignity 
and importance according to its object and its end. For this 
reason theology is the queen of sciences. But if we are to as- 
sign the proper place to the various branches of theology, we 
must grant ascetical theology the first place from a practical point 
of view. A good ascetic may not be a very brilliant theologian, 
but as a rule he will accomplish more spiritual good as a holy 
priest than as a learned theologian who is a poor ascetic. “Spi- 
ritus est qui vivificat.” (Joan. VI.. 64.) The “Imitation of 
Christ” has some very pertinent sentences on this point. “What 
doth it profit thee to dispute deeply about the Trinity, if thou 
be wanting in humility, and so be displeasing to the Trinity ats 
“T would rather feel compunction, than know how to define it. 
Tf thou didst know the whole Bible outwardly, and the sayings 
of all the philosophers, what would it all profit thee without 
charity and the grace of God?” (Bk. I. ch. 1.) “Truly, a lowly 
rustic that serveth God is better than a proud philosopher who 
pondereth the courses of the stars, and neglecteth himself.” Do 
not these words seem to re-echo the sentiments of our own 
Seraphic Father, St. Francis? “Non curent nescientes litteras, 
“titteras discere; sed attendant quod super omnia desiderare de- 
bent habere spiritum Domini et sanctam eius operationem.” (Reg. 
cap. X.) The fifth chapter of our holy Rule, speaking of the 
manner of working, says: “Laborent fideliter et devote, ita 
quod, excluso otio animae inimico, sanctae orationis et devotionis 
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spiritum non extinguant, cui debent caetera temporalia deser-— 


vire.’” St. Francis did not wish to disparage the right kind of 
study; in fact, he even encouraged it to some extent as we see 
in the case of St. Anthony. He merely places an unmistakable 


accent upon the importance of a spiritual life above all other — 


kinds of accomplishments, be they ever so noble in themselves. 
There is certainly no danger that the studies will not flourish in 
our Order, if due rank and attention be given to ascetical 
theology. The greatest theologians of all times, and especially 
in the Seraphic Order, have been men known first for their 
holiness of life, and then for their eminent erudition. Ascetical 


theology is, as it were, the fruit.of all the other ecclesiastical 


disciplines. It is built up on dogmatic and moral theology as its 
solid foundation, going back to Sacred Scripture and Tradition 
and history for its sources. It calls upon them all, either for its 
principles or laws, or for its corroboration, or for mere illustra- 
tion. It is really the practical application of them all to our daily 
life. “Knowledge is power,” as Bacon said, but only when it 
is used. What a vast store of knowledge is accumulated during 
the philosophical and theological courses. What power for good 
is pent up in this knowledge. Why, then, should it not be prac- 
tically applied and thus be put to the only use that God intended 
when He conferred upon us the faculty of knowing ? 

What has so far been said about the relative position of 
ascetical theology in the plan of clerical studies may be applied 
to all clerics without distinction, religious and secular. We are, 
however, concerned with our friar clerics only. The reasons for 
a more adequate course in ascetical theology for our clerics may 
easily be reduced to two. They are the same reasons that years 
ago induced the great social Bishop of Germany, Emmanuel von 
Ketteler, of Mainz, when appointed to the cura animarum, to 
study very carefully the-entire treatise on Christian perfection 
by Rodriguez. His reasons were the advancement in personal 
perfection, and the spiritual good of the souls entrusted to his 
charge. Our clerics must receive a thorough training in ascetical 
theology, first for their own spiritual progress, and secondly for 
the good of the souls one day to be placed into their care. 
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First of all the clerics must be well disciplined in ascetical 
theology for their own spiritual progress. The grandest success 


in life, the highest ambition that can possibly be realized here on 


earth, is holiness of life; it is to become a saint. To teach man 
this truth by word and example, and to help him to live up to 
it, God Himself became man and dwelt among them. To be 
a saint is the vocation, the only concern of every man coming 
into this world. To attain to this ideal the way of the command- 
ments is sufficient for the ordinary Christian ; but for the religious 
the way of the three counsels is necessary. Not satisfied with 
what is commanded, he voluntarily promises to strive after a 
higher degree of perfection by leading a life according to the 
evangelical counsels. Our clerics are first religious, Francis- 
cans, then candidates for the priesthood. To lose sight of this 
truth in their education would be fatal to its very purpose. If 
they are good religious, exemplary Friars, they will most cer- 
tainly become good priests. Good priests, or not at all, must 
be our principle. To make our clerics. good religious is the end 
of their ascetical training. The most perfect intellectual culture 


will be nothing more than a source of continual and grave danger, 


if it be not offset by an equally thorough training in ascetical 
-theology. 

Canon 588, § 1, says: “Toto studiorum curriculo religiosi 
committantur speciali curae Praefecti seu Magistri  spiri- 
tus qui eorum animos ad vitam religiosam informet opportunis 
monitis, instructionibus atque exhortationibus.” Our Const. Gen. 
number 100 and 101, require that all clerics and student priests 
be dependent upon Masters as to their religious discipline. The 
aim of the care and the instructions of these Masters should be 
to keep their charges in the fear of God and in the observance 
of all that they have promised the Lord, and to confirm them 
in the spirit conceived in the novitiate, and to prepare them 
gradually for the sacerdotal burden. At least once a week they 


must give them a special instruction explaining more fully the | 


holy Rule and the constitutions, the excellence and the obligations 
of the priestly life, the sacred rites and ceremonies. All this 
presupposes a complete and practical course in ascetical theology. 
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The goal is sublime, but it cannot be reached save by a united 
and uniform plan of action. Aimless and vague methods will 


lead to no definite results. Our goal is clearly visible; it is well 


defined ; it is attainable with the grace of God: why should we 
hesitate to use the only safe and reliable road that leads to it? 
This road is a thorough training in solid, time-tried ascetical 
theology, both in theory and in practice. 

The second reason for giving the clerics a thorough course 
in ascetical theology is the fact that they are preparing for the 
sublime office and the responsible dignity of the sacred priest- 
hood. As priests they will be confessors and directors of souls. 
From the days of the enlightened St. Teresa to our own, the 
lack of competent directors of souls has been the object of many 
complaints. Every confessor is a spiritual guide, and as such 
he is obliged to possess the requisite knowledge of the spiritual 
life. If every secular priest is bound to be a reliable guide of 
souls, the religious priest ought to be a specialist in the art of 
spiritual direction. Our people are being better disposed for the 
higher life of the soul today than perhaps ever before. Fre- 
quent communion will surely develop this life quite extensively, 
especially in the souls of the children who are privileged to re- 
ceive their God at such an early age. The possibilities in this 
respect are bounded by the grace of God only. There are many 
souls today in our ordinary parishes who are in every way ca- 


-pable of this more perfect life of the soul. They long for it. 


They try it, but do not persevere in it, fearing a pious fancy 
on their part, only because they are ignorant of the principles 
of spiritual life, its rules and methods, its obstacles and means. 
God alone knows how many souls, thus ready for this life, do 
not develop it for a want of enlightened and experienced direc- 
tion. If.a single perfect soul is more pleasing to God than many 
imperfect ones, and therefore more powerful for good, then it 
is to the interest of God’s glory to seek out such souls and 


_ devote to them all the care and time they need for their proper 


development. Had Abraham been able to find but ten just men 


in the ill-fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, they would have - 


been spared by the Lord. Only God can know what one perfect 
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soul means for an entire community. These souls, inspired to 
lead a more perfect life, have a God-given right to the neces- 
sary direction; and the priest, the God-appointed pastor anima- 
rum, has the corresponding duty to furnish this direction. 

“Nemo dat quod non habet” holds good in this case above all 
others. How can a priest interest himself in the spiritual life 
of his charges, if he himself keeps aloof from it? How can he 
be in sympathy with such souls and understand their spiritual 
difficulties and mental perplexities, if he is a total stranger to 
all these manifestations of a soul struggling after perfection? A 
thorough course in ascetical theology and personal experience in 
the spiritual life are the only means, apart from a special illumi- 
nation from above, whereby the priest can prepare himself for 
the difficult task of spiritual direction. . 

There is an ever increasing demand for priests and religious. 
The vineyard of the Lord is sorely in need of workers. There 
is no dearth of vocations. God surely calls sufficient souls to 
carry on the sublime work of Jesus Christ. Many, however, do 
not heed the invitation of God, because there is no confessor 
who is sufficiently interested in their spiritual life to foster and 
develop it. A priest who esteems his office and dignity aright, 
and who himself leads a life of the spirit to which he is obliged 
by his state, and who has at least a. working knowledge of 
asceticism, will have a keen perception for the slightest signs of 
a vocation. He will spare neither time nor pains to bring a 
budding vocation to maturity. A priest who on principle (sic!) 
does not encourage vocations to the priesthood or the religious 
state, nay, who does everything in his power to frustrate them, 
is out of place in the sacred ministry. He is not leading the life 
that he should. He does not deserve the title “Alter Christus” — 
or ambassador of Christ. How can he be considered to espouse 
the cause of Jesus Christ who said: “He who is not with me, 
is against me?” (Mt. XII, 30.) ; 

The study of ascetical theology is, therefore, necessary and 
most useful. Rightly conducted, it will be the most potent factor 
in the continual development of the spiritual life of our clerics, 
begun in the novitiate, or even in the preparatory seminary. It 
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will be a powerful barrier against the ever increasing spirit of 
the world. What Fr. Albert M. Weiss, O. P., wrote in his Philo- 


sophy of Perfection years ago is no less true today than it was 
in his day: “The spirit of the world is spreading in the house 
of God, among the clergy, in the CORY Cae quietly and slowly, 
but unceasingly like a treacherous cancer.’ ” The life of a priest 
is much endangered by this spirit of worldliness. His daily con- 
tact with the world; his time-consuming pastoral duties; his easy 
access to society and its allurements ; all this speedily undermines 
the higher life of the soul. And yet, his own personal spiritual 
life is the index of the good he accomplishes in others. What 
one holy priest can do with the grace of God has been witnessed 
in the past century in the person of the Blessed Curé of Ars. 
The world of today is in. need of just such priests. To quote Fr. 
Weis again: “There is but one need of the times—a complete 
detachment from the spirit of the world, a self-sacrificing love 
of the Cross, a sincere imitation of Jesus Christ, a striving after 


perfection, yes, after the highest sanctity.”” Behold, the very end 


and aim of ascetical theology! 

In view of all that has just been said it will not be considered 
a pious exaggeration to call ascetical theology the most delight- 
ful study on the entire program. Pleasure is the efflorescence, 
the bloom of healthy activity, according to Aristotle. All the 
faculties properly exercised produce an agreeable feeling. The 
greater the energy of the faculty, and the more fitted the object 


to call forth a lively response, the greater the pleasure, the keener — 


the delight. Now, ascetical theology puts into action the highest 
faculties of man; and it gives them an object which is the highest 
conceivable. No greater joy is possible than that produced by a 
good conscience, by a holy life. Nothing more soul-satisfying 
than this full development of the best that God has laid into 
our being. The highest ideal placed by God Himself before the 
_mind of man is Christ’s command to be perfect as His heavenly 
Father is perfect. If the study of ascetical theology leaves the 
heart of a cleric or priest cold and unresponsive, it is an unfail- 
ing sign of unhealthy activity of the most noble faculties of man. 
It points to spiritual disease. What can the best specialist do 
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a for a patient, if the latter takes no interest in the only remedy 
___ for his ailment, or ridicules it and refuses to use it? Belittling 
¥ _and ridiculing ascetical theology, or ascese, is a symptom which 
___bespeaks a disorderly condition of soul. As long as a cleric or 


priest retains a love for this branch of knowledge, he is not lost. 
He will either conform his life to the teachings of this science, 

or he will give up the unwelcome monitor. 
This training in ascetical theology would be defective, if it did 
a not comprise at least an elementary course in mystical theology. 
Some may smile at the mere mention of mystical theology. It 
sounds so odd, so old-fashioned, so medieval in this practical 
age and country. Nowhere do we read that God limits the 
mystics to a particular age or country. How many priests of 
this country; how many religious; how many confessors of 
_ sisters, of contemplatives, have a working knowledge of mystical 
theology? To many it is truly mystical. Is it beyond the bounds 
of possibility, not to say probability, that God may call many 
souls of this spiritually growing country to a still higher life? 
_ Why should He not grant to pious souls, cooperating with his 


Be . . 

ce grace, the gift of an extraordinary way of prayer and of a closer 
union with Him? Are there perhaps so few mystics in this 
ae country because of a lack of competent directors? It is, indeed, 
im 


sad, and by no means complimentary to priests, that many sisters 
oe and nuns know more about mystical theology, and even ascetical 
- theology, than they do. Even if our clerics will never be raised 
to the heights of mysticism themselves, they must at least be 
____ well grounded in the essentials of mystical theology for the good 

of the souls one day to be entrusted to their care. We are told 
that not a few people walking the earth today are suffering from 
the ignorance or even the folly of some physician or surgeon. 
Are there no souls in the world today who are suffering spiritu- 
ally because of the ignorance or even the folly of a confessor 


who will not be guided in the most difficult task of soul-direction 


by anything but his common sense? Unfortunately this com- 
mon sense is often of a very common kind. 

It is a comparatively easy task to prove the necessity and the 
importance of a thorough ascetical training for our clerics. The 
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task is not so simple when we set ourselves to laying down 
definite plans as to this training. Before going any further into 
this matter, it will be necessary to say a few words about the 
teacher of this branch of the curriculum. 


No doubt, all will agree to leave this field to the Masters of 
clerics. This.is in perfect accord with the decrees of the New 
Code and our General Constitutions quoted above. These Mas- 
ters must therefore bear the burden of the ascetical instructions ; 
nor ought any other teacher share it with them in a formal man- 
ner. But when there is question of an all-sided religious train- 
ing of our clerics, we cannot limit the work of this training to 
the Masters only. Each lector and each professor exerts an in- 
fluence upon his pupils for the good or the bad. He must, of 
course, endeavor to influence them for the good. Of what benefit 
will all the serious and well-meaning labor of the Master be, if 
he does not receive the hearty cooperation of all who are in any 
way connected with the education of the clerics? There is no 
branch of ecclesiastical sciences which will not lend itself to this 
informal spiritual instruction. Each lector should use every op- 
portunity to point out to his pupils how the matter under dis- 
cussion can be applied to the life of the soul. Instruction thus 
imparted by a lector other than the Master will frequently pro- 
duce more lasting results than the formal instruction of the 
Master himself. The Master will be powerfully aided in his 
arduous task. The added authority of the other lectors will 
confirm his own words, and therefore his statements will be more 
readily conceded and appreciated. This seeming digression on 
the part of the other lectors will increase their own authority 
and influence. No lector will ever be raised in the esteem of 
the clerics who fears to touch anything during his period of in- 
struction that savors of spirituality. This is not an innovation. 
The Const. Gen. number 269 and 270 contain this very idea. 
Number 269 (speaking of lectors) says: ‘“Discipulorum suorum 
in solida scientia et pietate profectum ac Ordinis bonum jugiter 
prae oculis habeant.” The following number reads: ‘“Ideoque 
discipulis suis non solum debitas scientias tradant, sed eis etiam 
exactae observantiae regularis exemplum praebeant, atque ita 
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juvenes sibi commissos secundum formam ecclesiasticam et vere 
franciscanam erudiant, ut bonitatem pariter et disciplinam et 
scientiam eos doceant.” Consequently, no lector may neglect the 
spiritual training of his pupils. If the Master stands alone in 
this respect, his best efforts will fall short of success. 

_The next question to be considered is this: “What method of 
teaching ascetical theology is to be adopted?” I do not think 
that mere pious exhortation, or less pious fulmination, will ac- 
complish the desired end. We teach no science in this fashion. 
Edification must be intended, but not solely to the exclusion of 
instruction. The canon quoted above (588) adds the word in- 
structio to that of exhortatio and monitum. The Const. Gen. 
n. 100 requires of the Masters that they give a special instruc- 
tion at least once a week. Instruction must remain the primary 
end of all the ascetical lectures of the Masters. If this instruc- 
tion be made interesting, it will be productive of more salutary 
and lasting effects than mere talk on some spiritual subject. 

Much could be gained by placing a good text-book into the 
hands of the clerics. To my knowledge there is no ‘book that 
would serve our special purposes in this matter. Until one of 
the Masters of clerics or Lectors of theology composes this 
much-needed volume, the only alternative remaining to the 
teacher of ascetical theology will be the lecture system. If rightly 
conducted, there is no reason why it should not prove a success. 
It will enlist the interest of the clerics more than any other 
system. To read from a book, and be it the best of its kind, 
whose beauty will be marred by quoting anything but its entire 
contents, will serve as a powerful soporific, and make this im- 
portant study an object of disgust instead of love. 

The teaching of ascetical theology must be solid, clear, definite, 
and practical. It will be solid, if it is based on dogmatic and 
moral theology, the sacred scriptures, the decrees of Rome, and 
the constitutions of our Order. It will be clear, if it_be brought 
to the mental level of the class, and be aptly illustrated. All the 
studies afford more or less telling illustrations for the principles 
and laws of the spiritual life. It will be definite, if the matter 
is properly divided and only so much taken at one time as can 
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easily be mastered by the pupils. The Master must always have 
a closely defined point which he endeavors by all means to make 
plain to his hearers. Vague generalities lead to nothing but con- 
fusion. This teaching will be practical, if the matter be applied 
to the daily life of the cleric, giving it concrete form by draw- 
ing on experience and personal observation. The Master must 


place himself in the position of the clerics and try to understand © 


their special difficulties with an unbiased mind and a sympathetic 
heart. This is impossible, unless he gain their confidence and 


really loves them. Every teacher must love his pupils, if he ~ 


wishes to influence them for good, but no teacher is more in 
need of this genuine charity than the teacher of ascetical 
theology. 

Active cooperation is necessary on the part of the clerics. This 
is especially true of the practical side of ascetical theology, which 
must remain the main side, but it holds good of the speculative 
side as well. The teacher must know whether his pupils grasp 
his instruction or not. The simplest method of finding this out 
is to ask questions. A number of carefully prepared questions 
on the matter treated the time previous would soon inform the 
teacher in this regard. Then, the clerics ought to be encour- 
aged to ask questions. They will thus take more interest in this 
study and be gradually led to think out difficulties for themselves. 
Besides, the teacher could thus obtain a better knowledge of the 


minds of his pupils and adapt his lectures accordingly. 


That our clerics do not sufficiently cultivate the art of 
writing, is also true with regard to ascetical topics. Oc- 
casional essays on ascetital subjects would fix the matter 
learned in the class room and train them to express their 
thoughts on spiritual matters in due form. At least once a year 
each cleric ought to be obliged to write a carefully prepared 
thesis on some ascetical subject assigned by the Master. The 
manner of treating the subject should be pointed out to him 
as well as the books to be consulted. The Master should freely 
give such directions as will help the cleric to write a scientific 
treatise worthy of the name. When the paper is finished, it 
should receive the final file of the Master, and then be read be- 
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_ fore the class. The thesis should then be discussed by the entire 


i 


class, and the writer be obliged to answer any objections that 
may be made. 


All this may seem rather strained for the subject of ascese. I 
fail to see how this method will produce less fruit than the one 
in vogue. Ascetical theology is a science, and as a science it 
must be taught. The clerics have completed their college course 
and have made their novitiate. According to the Const. Gen. 
n. 21, “Alumni non solum scientiis, verum etiam, et praecipue, 
virtutibus suae aetati congruis diligenter imbuantur, ut in Col- 
legio Seraphico ad vitam religiosam mature jam se praeparent.” 
The foundation of the spiritual life must be laid in the Pre- 
paratory Seminary by the spiritual director. The students must 
begin to lay aside the spirit of worldliness and gradually, but 
perseveringly, put on the spirit of the Gospel. The fruitful re- 
ception of the sacraments, prayer, not excluding a simple form 
of meditation, the sanctification of daily actions, examination of 
conscience, and the virtues especially congruous to their state of 
life, with an appreciation of their vocation, are topics which are 
not beyond the capacity of the student mind. Less than this 
cannot be a satisfactory preparation for religious life. The 
students who are the next candidates for the novitiate must re- 
ceive some elementary instruction on the purpose of the novitiate 
and religious life in general. This knowledge is required of them 
by n. 36 of the Const. Gen. as a condition for their reception 
into the novitiate. Pointed instruction on this matter will give 
them a higher esteem for the religious life, and it will make 
them better students as well. This foundation which is laid in 
the Preparatory Seminary will be built upon in the novitiate. 
Here the entire field of the spiritual life is gone through. The 
novitiate is the spiritual training camp for friar recruits. Its 
end is chiefly practical. The whole of ascetical theology must 
be taught here in a summary manner, but hardly can an intensive 
study of this science be carried on. The minds of the novices 
are too immature for a thorough scientific treatise on ascetical 
theology. Therefore it is necessary that this scientific course be 


given during the years of the clericate. 
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It has been objected that the same matter is at times treated 
by successive Masters. There is too much matter to be treated 
to allow unnecessary and tiresome repetitions. The only remedy 
for this evil is a judicious division of the matter over the entire 
clericate. Seven years comprise the clericate. Six of these could 
be given to ascetical, and one to mystical theology. This time is 
not too long for a thorough study of the whole of ascetical theo- 
logy, and for a working knowledge of mystical theology. This 
division of the matter will be a great help to the Masters, for 
they will thus be enabled to prepare their lectures better from 
year to year, since the subjects of these lectures will remain the 
same for each course of studies. I shall add a tentative plan, 
dividing the matter over the seven years of clerical studies. This 
plan, however, cannot be final. I suggest that the Masters of 
each province meet and debate this subject of the division of 
the matter and draw up some definite plan. Then let one of 
the Masters of each province come to the next Conference where 
the various plans could be compared and a final program adopted. 
A good-plan and a uniform method of teaching, not merely 
agreed upon and printed, but conscientiously carried out, will un- 
doubtedly make for more interest in ascetical theology and for 
more fruit as well. 

According to the Const. Gen. n.. 100 the Masters are to give 
an instruction at least once a week. This is the minimum, and 
it hardly suffices, if the ascetical course is to be a complete one. 
More time could be given to this important branch. Moreover, 
there is no reason why ascetical instruction should be suspended 
during vacation. There is no vacation in spiritual life. Our 
clerics are not less in need of spiritual instruction during vacation 
than during the school year. 


A thorough course of ascetical theology along the lines just: 
suggested will be a most pleasurable task to Masters and clerics. 
The Masters will have at their command a powerful means for 
the shaping of the characters of their charges. The clerics will 
receive a solid foundation for their own spiritual life and an 
invaluable training for their future work of guiding souls. The 
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end of all our educational work is the formation of fervent 
religious first of all, and then of pious and zealous priests. With- 
out an adequate course in ascetical theology this end will not 


and can not be attained. 


A TENTATIVE PLAN FOR ASCETICAL INSTRUCTION, 


I. Year. 


Introduction; End of man, etc. 
Ascetical Theology; Its end, scope, 
etc. 
History of Ascetical Theology. 
Perfection; its nature, kinds, obli- 
gation, etc. 
Hindrances to perfection: 
1) Sin; nature, malice, etc. 
2) Passions; nature, kinds, etc. 
3) Temptation: 
a) World. 
b) Devil. 
c) Flesh. 


II. Year. 
Mortification : 
Interior: 


1) Intellect. 

2) Will. 

3) Memory. 
4) Imagination. 
5) Passions. 


Exterior: - 
1) Sight. 
2) Hearing. 
3) Taste: Tongue. 
4) Feeling. 
5) Smell. 


III. YeEar. 
Means: 
Prayer; kinds, etc. 
Other spiritual exercises. 


~ Sacraments. 
TV. =. YEAR. 
Virtues; nature, kinds, obstacles, 
means, etc. 
Theological. 
Cardinal. 
V. YEAR. 


Moral Virtues (other). 


VI. YEAR. 


Priesthood. 
Dignity ; Holiness, etc. 
Various duties: 
Personal sanctity. 
Relation toward God, especially 
in the tabernacle. 
Relation toward the people: 
In the pulpit. 
In the confessional. 
In the school. 
In the sick room. 
Liturgical spirit. 
Zeal for souls, and for the house 
of God. 
Sacred Orders; signification, duties, 
etc. 
VII. YEar. 


Mystical Theology. 


[in 
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DISCUSSION. 


FR. THOMAS :—What pleases me most in Father Sebastian’s beautiful 
paper is his insistance upon the sympathy that the Master should have for 
“his Clerics or Novices. It reminds me of St. Paul’s 

words to the Corinthians: “Nam si decem millia 

paedagogorum habeatis in Christo, sed non multos 
patres.” The road to perfection, which is arduous enough, will be rend- 
ered so much easier by the warmth of a truly spiritual relationship. 

The science of the Saints is of a peculiar kind. Noticeably in this free 
country of ours, it wants to be shown and not merely taught. Nor is this 
obligation incumbent upon the Director alone. -As we have undertaken to 


Sympathetic 
Co-operation. 


“regulate matters for our Spiritual Directors let us be fair and square, and 


not leave this meeting without having pledged them our support. It is one 
thing when the Director gives a most beautiful and convincing lecture to 
his tyros on the spiritual life, but it is quite another thing when they see 
the lector of theology, and more so of philosophy, practice it “ad literam, 
sine glossa’. It is the same difference as exists between an “opinio 
tenuiter probabilis” and a “sententia certa”. If we could supplement the 
theoretical knowledge gained by our students in their spiritual conferences, 
by interspersing in our lectures a few of the “verba flammantia” of St. 
Bonaventure and by giving the good example outside the class-room, we 
could indeed claim Apollo’s part for outselves in St. Paul’s wonderful 
analysis: “Ego plantavi, Apollo rigavit,” and neither we nor the Director 
should have to worry about the third member “Deus autem incrementum 
dedit.” finde 

FR. HUGH :—It seems very necessary or at least very useful to have 
some system in the course of ascetical instruction given to our young 
clerics. Indeed, they have gone through a complete and substantial train- 


‘Methods of ing during the year of the novitiate, but experience 


teaches us that many things are forgotten or overlooked 
and our memory must constantly be refreshed. Besides, 
the minds of our clerics become more mature and they begin to realize 
more deeply from year to year how important for their spiritual life and 
for a successful ministry in the priesthood the ascetical training really is. 

I am sure the masters of the clerics welcome any suggestion of a prac- 
tical character which’ will guide them in this matter. Hence, the paper of 
Fr. Sebastian is deserving of special praise for bringing this important 
subject before the Conference. The series he suggests is logical and 
complete. However, there will be a practical difficulty for study houses of 
theology with four courses of clerics. It seems natural that the instruc- 
tions bearing on the sanctification of the priestly life and on the principles 
of higher asceticism and mysticism should be given during the last two 
years of the theological course. Hence, the master would have to give 
three or four separate courses of instruction. That would hardly be pos- 
sible under present conditions. Undoubtedly, in consequence of this dis- 


Instruction. 
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cussion and deliberation, some practical suggestions will come to light and 
will furnish a method or guide for a systematic spiritual instruction. 


FR. BERARD :—Some one once remarked to me: “The ascetical train- 


ing of our clerics reminds me of the way they raise watermelons in 
Arkansas. Down there the melons grow automatically; all one has to 
do is to declare them ripe.” This criticism is undoubtedly too severe. 
But nevertheless it humorously stresses the important truth that the 
ascetical training of our young clerics should not be left to a benign 
Providence and a felicitous conjunction of circumstances; but that it 
should be imparted in a systematic course according to a definite and com- 
plete program mapped out in advance for all the years of the clericate. I 
have in mind a program modeled upon the plan of the Syllabus published 
in the Archdiocese of New York for a series of instruction covering the 
complete catechetical course. This would develop a healthy and solid piety 
in our clerics, and enable them later on to become enlightened and prudent 
guides, capable of leading others safely on the difficult paths of the spiritual 
life which require knowledge and discretion besides good will. 


Pietas sine scientia aberrat, 
Scientia sine pietate inflat, 
Scientia cum pietate aedificat. 


The program mentioned should cover the entire domain of the spiritual 
life, and embrace the fundamental principles of the Science of the Saints 
as well as the special virtues and duties of our calling as Priests of God 
and Sons of the Seraphic Father. Besides, it should be adapted to cir- 
cumstances, e. g., treat of the principles of the Religious Life during the 
Novitiate, of the Vows, Rule and Constitutions before Solemn Profession, 
and of the Priestly character before Ordination. 


FR. CLAUDE :—The weekly ascetical instruction should be as eagerly 
looked forward to, and as thoroughly enjoyed by our clerics, as the cate- 
chism class is, by our school children. It should be well prepared, but 
not read from book or paper. The conversational tone and style should 
be adopted. The master might ask the clerics questions about those things 
they ought to know, and they in turn should be encouraged to ask about 


- those they do not understand. 


I would avoid as much as possible any tirade against disciplinary abuses 


during this class, for these instructions should be more encouraging and 


sympathetic than denunciatory or reprehensive. If we must correct and 
blame any one, put the accent on the correction and not on the blame, at 
least not in public. Such public denunciation usually does more harm 
than good. Once the clerics expect the ascetical instruction to consist 
exclusively of censure and rebuke, the advantage of such instruction is 


nullified and lost. 
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The course of clerical instruction should be so arranged that all matters 
are treated at least once; certain subjects, that must be repeated, however, 
should be treated from different viewpoints, in order that they may not 
lose their interest or practical advantage. 


FR. FELIX :—It may be of interest to hear of the experience of the 
Rev. Francis Laing, O. M. Cap. (Victoria, Kansas), in his efforts to give 
our clerics a systematic course in ascetical theology. For 
a number of years he has used the “Tyrocinium Re- 
ligiosum” by Giles Bartscherer, O. S. B. (revised and 
translated from the Latin by Vincent Huber, O. S. B., Abbot of St. Bede’s 
Abbey, Peru, Illinois, 339 pp.), and he writes as follows of the merits 
of the book: 

“The advantage of the book is that it covers the whole ground of 
asceticism briefly, quite thoroughly and practically. 

“The work lacks reference to Franciscan ideals as are contained in ~ 
Neudecker’s ‘Schola Religiosa’ and Guggenbichler’s more recent work, but, 
as the editor remarks, ‘the fact that it is based upon the Holy Rule of 
St. Benedict has not restricted its usefulness to Benedictine communities. 
It is well understood that the Rule of St. Benedict is the basis of all other 
religious Rules; hence the Tyrocinium has been found well adapted to all 
Orders and Congregations existing in the Catholic Church’ 

“The writer thinks that the Tyrocinium might be used to still greater 
advantage in the novitiate. As a text book it has served its purpose well.” 


Tyrocinium 
Religiosum. 


FR. URBAN :—That priests who exercise the cura animarum should 
take a professional interest in the study of asceticism and mysticism is 
evident from a recent letter of Pope Benedict XV, written on the occasion 
Pope Benedict XV. of the formal establishment of a -chaif. of 

ascetical and mystical theology in the Gregorian 
University at Rome. While deploring the lack of training given at our 
seminaries in this branch of theology, the Holy Father also presents a 
number of motives that compel a more diligent study of this subject. 
After expressing his keen satisfaction at the institution of a special, 
systematic course in the study of asceticism and mysticism, the Holy 
Father points out that such a course will effect a better religious forma- 
tion of the clergy, and, in consequence, produce more beneficial results of 
“piety and zeal” in the clergy themselves. Furthermore, Pope Benedict 
emphasizes the fact that those who attend this course of instruction will 
not only be stimulated in the work of their own personal sanctification, 
but will also more successfully achieve the other object of their sacerdotal 
ministry, namely, the sanctification of their neighbor, while on the other 
hand those priests whose duty it is to attend to the direction of souls, but 
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who are ignorant of the principles of ascetical and mystical theology, 
“expose themselves to the danger of working, if not without any fruit, 
at least with less fruit.” If, therefore, the priest would rightly fulfill the 
duties of his priestly life, sanctifying himself and others, he can ill afford 
to be ignorant of ascetical and mystical theology. It is a branch of sacred 
science that is not only profitable, but even necessary for every priest who 
is entrusted with the cura animarum. At the present time there is shown 
a revival of interest in the study of asceticism and mysticism. During the 
past few years quite a number of books have been published dealing not 
only with ascetical questions, but also with mystical theology. I would 
here call attention to the publication of a new review, dealing exclusively 
with asceticism and mysticism. “Revue d’ascetique et de mystique.” 
(Toulouse.) The annual subscription price is 15 francs. ; 


FR. PHILIP :—If it is desirable to systematize the ascetical instruc- 
tions of our clerics, it is equally desirable to bring some system into the 
weekly ascetical instruction of our students. The advantage to the 
students is obvious. It would be a “desideratum” 
to appoint a committee to draw up a graded course ~ 
; of ascetical instruction covering five or six years. 
Father Meyer’s first volume of his “Science of the Saints” would afford 
excellent material for a two-year’s course—taking into account that other 
Fathers will occasionally preach to the boys, and thus pleasantly interrupt 
the series. The splendid books of Krieg, especially his “Der Geist des 
Conviktes,” would be very serviceable. The next two years, “Christ the 
Model of Youth,’ would be an appropriate theme. Father Meschler’s 
book, “Das Leben Jesu fur die studierende Jugend,” would furnish ex- 
cellent material. The next one or two years could be employed in pro- 
posing to the boys the lives of our Franciscan Saints and the “Externals 
of the Church,” dwelling chiefly upon the Ecclesiastical year,—the beauties, 
worship, and ceremonies of the Church.” This method would, moreover, 
relieve the Rector of the vexatious problem on Saturday night—“On what 
shall I preach tomorrow?” 


The Preparatory 
Seminary. 


FR. CLAUDE:—Whilst speaking of the necessity of a Franciscan 
- prayer-book, I would like to add a few words on the advantage of a 
Franciscan hymnal. The influence of song in every sphere of life is 
! ° universally acknowledged. As patriotic songs develop 
Franciscan patriotism, and home-songs, a love for home, so Francis- 
Hymnal. can songs contribute very much to the development of a 
Franciscan spirit, and a love for our Saints and the Franciscan life in 
general. Franciscan songs should therefore be gathered (or composed), 
and then edited by this Conference in the form of a hymnal for prac- 


tical use. 


Praverbook*0 clerics. Much can be said in favor of such books - ai i 
ape Clerics of prayer especially adapted to our students. However, 4 ’ i 
can we expect any book concern to take up the publica- _ o % 


tion of a book that would obtain only a very limited circulation? A really 


_ editors; a small and insignificant work would not be appreciated by our 
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-FR. HUGH :—There are some very good Latin prayer- -books that ost a) 


to be most earnestly recommended to our clerics. One of them is by that a5 
well-known Franciscan writer, Fr. Gaudentius. A real jewel for our oe : 


<< 
good book would be very expensive and bring little or no profit to the oa oe 
clerics and be of little use to them. A special prayer-book for clerics — “8 


would be desirable, but to my opinion, that is something hardly to be. oe 
hoped for at present. é ~) 
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FINAL ADDRESS. 


Rey. THomAs PrassMAN, O. F. M., Allegany, -N. Y. 


EE is needless for me to prove to you that another most suc- 

cessful meeting is about to close. Why so successful? Be- 
cause, in our deliberations we have sought to be guided by three 
very important virtues. They were, earnestness, moderation and 


constructiveness. The Allegany sun, though brooding merci- 


lessly upon this little valley, has absolutely failed to diminish 
our fervor. We have labored hard from eight in the morning 
to ten or eleven at night and hence we now feel like the merry 
harvesters “portantes manipulos suos.” 

Moderation has not always been a virtue of the Friars. 
Impulsive, whether by nature or grace, they have at times 
swayed into extremes. In our discussions and_ resolutions 
we have carefully avoided, I think, not only all such 
“rupes Acrocerauneae” as the unmerciful invectives of Roger 
Bacon, the liberal tendencies of Occam and the Nomi- 
nalists, the religious extravagances of Ubertine of Casale, the 
dangerous novelties of Pellikan and Tyndale, as well as the “dis- 
quisitiunculae subtilissimis subtiliores” of the latter-day Scotists, 
but also the fossilized, serenely imperturbable “placita” of not 
a few ultra-conservatists. With due reverence for the old, 
venerable, and time-tried traditions and convictions we have 
endeavored to find the good points in modern methods, and thus 
it is that we have safely landed in the harbour of a wholesome, 
yet far-sighted, conservatism, “duce Sancto Bonaventura,’ who 
is the pre-eminent patron of Franciscan scholarship. As a result, 


we feel that we have done constructive work, and that our reso- 


lutions will stand as a marked step towards healthy development 
and progress. 

Aside from. the valuable general information that each and 
every one of us has gained at the different sessions, especially 
those of us who by reason of their youth will immeasurably 


"profit by the most precious kind of knowledge and wisdom 


which is the experience of a “venerabilis senectus,” we have 
(121) 
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above all been taught to estimate at their true value the subjects 
formally discussed at this meeting. We have learned that in 
the study of Latin we must avoid the two extremes of ultra- 
humanistic exaggeration as well as the present-day menace of 
a light-hearted superficiality, and that we may not rest until we 
have brought this study to that degree of perfection where it 
was when medieval University students coined the saying: 
“Loquitur Latine ut Frater Minor.” 

It was indeed a happy thought that we discussed the study of 
English immediately after the subject of Latin. This arrangement 
gave us the advantage that we abstained from laying undue stress 
on the one to the disadvantage of the other. It was pointed out 
lucidly that both are equally important ; that the study of Latin is 
indispensable for the general training and culture of the “Sacerdos 
Dei,” especially in his capacity as expositor of revealed truth and 
dispenser of the divine mysteries, and that the study of the 
vernacular chiefly enhances his usefulness in his pastoral office. 
A true mediator between God and His people, the priest now 
ascends Mt. Sinai, where enveloped by a mystic cloud, he holds’ 
intimate converse with the Almighty in a language unknown to 
men, and now again he descends to their tents and “‘speaks to 
their hearts” in their own native idiom. And it is particularly 
in this latter capacity that St. Francis, the lover of the poor, 
set his brethren an illustrious example. If, while constantly 
cultivating in our young men a love for these preeminent re- 
quisites, we can succeed in keeping their hearts and minds intent 
upon the “unum necessarium—cui cetera temporalia debent 
deservire,” as our Holy Father says, namely, solid virtue and 
genuine piety, we should indeed feel that we are working in the 
spirit of St. Paul, “ut perfectus sit homo Dei, ad omne- opus 
bonum instructus.” 

Even if these meetings of lectors did not afford us the distinct 
advantages such as I have briefly pointed out, we all feel that 
an annual conference offers us a generous measure of fthoral 
_ aid and support. Which of us has not during these three days 
“renewed his youth as the eagle’s?” And speaking of birds, have 
some of us not occasionally to battle against the temptations that 
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will assail the “passer solitarius in tecto?” or could we blame, 
say, the professor of Canon Law who tries hard to keep the 
equanimity of his not over-cheerful temperament between his 


dry Codex Juris and a class of not over-enthusiastic students, 


far away from the world in a lonesome monastery, if at times 
he feels creeping over him the gloom of the proverbial “nycti- 
corax in domicilio?” There he is, alone and lonesome. He can- 
not converse profitably with his confreres who are engaged in 
missionary and pastoral work, because they tell him that he 
knows nothing of practical life. There is not chance of a change, 
because there is no one else to teach Canon Law. He may not 
look for promotion to superior offices, because first he is too 
morose and secondly, too pedantic. He is simply doomed for- 
ever. 

I think that our meetings have revealed to us the brighter side 
of things, even if such impressions should have slightly blurred 
our good judgment before. Not only have we received abun- 
dant inspiration, spiritual refreshment and, if need was, conso- 
lation, but our conviction has been re-enforced, “non obstantibus 
quibuscumque,” that the lectors represent “the brawn and the 
brains” of the provinces, that they are the up-builders of their 
future. Let us not overlook the fact that in the early centuries 
of the Order the “Collegia lectorum” wielded a powerful in- 
fluence over their confreres, and let us endeavor to reassert, not 
in words but deeds, the pristine dignity of our office and of our 
title which, notwithstanding the clamor and clangor of the more 
sonorous names of “Doctor,” “Magister,” and “Professor,” still 
sounds best to us in its time-honored modest form of “lector.” 

We now part with feelings of gratitude and of new fervor 
and a greater love for our work and for those committed to our 
charge. And if we feel a stronger determination to put forth 
our best efforts to reach our immediate object, it is and should 
be mainly because we have gained a clearer understanding of 
the ulterior object, as voiced in the refreshing antiphon of St 
Bonaventure’s Office: “Qui docti fuerint, fulgebunt quasi splen- 
dor firmamenti, et qui ad justitiam erudiunt multos, quasi stellae 
in perpetuas aeternitates.” 
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tion of which it recommends: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence begs leave to respectfully submit the following resolutions, the adop-. 


1. We extend our profound thanks to the Most Rev. Fr. General of © 
the Order for his seraphic blessing, for his paternal favor and words of — 
kindly approbation addressed to this Conference on the occasion of its 
second annual meeting. 

2. We wish to express our grateful appreciation of the honor con- . 
ferred upon us by the message of fraternal greeting and benediction from 
His Grace, the Most Rev. Albert Daeeee OR MS Das Bees = ‘ 
of Santa Fe. 


3. As the success we have hitherto achieved in our educational work 
is due in largest measure to the encouraging patronage and generous — 
support we have received from our own Provincial Superiors, we beg to 
express to each and every one of them our sentiments of abiding gratitude 
and respectful submission to their paternal guidance and instructions. 


4. To the Very Rev. Fr. Guardian of St. Bonaventure’s Monastery, 
and to the Friars of his splendid community we extend warm thanks for 
their cordial welcome and delightful hospitality. In like manner we are 
sincerely grateful to the Very Rev. Fr. Benedict, Definitor General, to 
the Very Rey. Fr. Simon, Provincial, to the very Rev. Fr. Jean Joseph, 
Provincial, and to a host of friends and confreres at home and abroad ~ 
for their messages of kindly encouragement. 


5. The Conference pledges its hearty co-operation to the Catholic 
Educational Association in promoting the interests of Catholic education, 
and respectfully requests the Provincial Superiors to send annually one 
or two delegates from each Province to the meetings of the Association. 


6. True to the spirit of the Saint of Assisi, this Conference views with + Sl 
alarm the unnatural and un-American ideas threatening to invade and jim 
fetter the sacred rights of a free nation, and proclaims its solemn con- : = 
viction that federal domination is tantamount to educational tyranny, and 
that it is a God-given right of all citizens to maintain a system of educa- 
tion which provides for religious and moral training. This Conference 
strongly condemns any governmental agency which deprives our citizens 
of this right as subversive of those cherished legacies which our American 
Constitution guarantees as sacred and inviolable. 


7. Loyal to the traditions of the Order, the Conference voices its 
unqualified disapproval of the materialistic and sentimental tendencies 
now encroaching upon the time-tried system of classical education, and 
earnestly pledges its firm adherence to the intense study of the Classics. 
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We fully endorse the movement undertaken by the American Classical 
League to stimulate a keener interest in the study of the Classics and 
pledge ourselves both individually and collectively to use every oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the importance of classical education and to accord 
to it that prestige which it once held in our American schools and colleges. 


8. The study of Latin, in particular, must be regarded as the backbone 
of a truly liberal education, and its far-reaching influence upon the higher 
studies of every ecclesiastical student must be duly emphasized. There- 
fore, the Conference reaffirms its strong belief in the study of Latin as a 
unique means of mental discipline, as a superior medium of classical 
culture, as the most effective training for the successful pursuit of 
philosophical and theological studies, as the necessary key to the treasures 
of patristic and ecclesiastical lore, and holds that the mastery of the 
language of Mother Church should be regarded as a most fitting accom- 
plishment of her consecrated ministers. 


9. In view of the fact that the efficiency of a priest’s activity is largely 
conditioned by his ability in the effective use of the vernacular, we must 
look upon English as a fundamental study which finds its peculiar applica- 
tion in every branch of the curriculum, particularly in the departments 


which are of nearest concern to the priest, viz., Philosophy and Theology. - 


Therefore, while the preparatory course must look primarily to correct- 
ness of style and elegance of diction, it devolves upon the succeding 
courses to follow up this elementary training with a consistent method 
which will eventually enable the priest to impart his knowledge and doc- 
trine convincingly in the popular medium of expression. 


10. It is the desire of the philosophical and theological departments to 
second the efforts of the classical department in promoting the study of 
these languages. 

While the philosophical department urges a judicious combination of 
Latin and English as the best medium of instruction, the theological de- 
partment recommends the use of English in teaching the historical branches 
and Homiletics, but the use of Latin as the ordinary medium of instruc- 
tion in teaching Systematic Theology. 

We hold that special attention should be accorded to the study of 
English in the literary circle of both departments. The lectors in both 
departments should insist on classical form in all papers on philosophical 
and theological subjects. 

The theological department recommends as suitable exercises for its 
weekly circle, debates in English, on apologetical, biblical and _ historical 
topics and a “disputatio menstrua in forma scholastica” in Latin. 

The Conference recommends the seminar for both departments as a 
means of developing the mind of the student and of training him in 
research work. Scotistic and general Franciscan topics should be chosen 
by preference in the seminar. 
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11. For the purpose of securing greater efficiency and uniformity in the 
publication of “Franciscana,” we recommend the establishment of a central 
agency whose scope and function it shall be to systematize the literary 
efforts of the Friars by designating both the works that should be repub- 
lished and the Friars to whom the tasks should be committed. Further- 
more, we recommend that the Executive Board of this Conference be 
empowered to assume the aforementioned control. 

12. In accordance with a recommendation of our previous Conference, 
and after mature discussion of the ascetical element in the education of 
our clerics, the Conférence urges that a systematic course of ascetical 
instruction and training be provided for our clerical students in all 
departments. To attain this end a progressive, definite and complete pro- 
gram of suitable instruction should be arranged both for the years before 
and after the novitiate. Furthermore, the Conference desires to stress the 
point of mutual helpfulness and co-operation—exemplo plus quam verbo— 
of all the professors and lectors in each department, and of all the mem- 
bers of the community to ensure the spiritual advancement of our students, 
“ut fiant viri scientia divina illuminati et spiritu  devotionis repleti” 


(St. Bonaventure). 
: THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Library for the Study of the Classics. 


In the compilation of this list cf books for a classical library the following lists 
have been used: 1) Lists submitted at the last meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference; 2) Lists appearing in the Classical eee and Classical Journals; 3) Lists 
presented by the Rev. Thomas Ameringer, O. F. Washington, D. C. While the list 
of books for the study of Latin is quite pesca ee and up to date, the list of 
books for Greek studies is only begun and will be completed in a later issue of the 
Educational Report. Supplements will be printed periodically. Tue SECRETARY. 


LATIN. 
REFERENCE LIBRARY SECTION. 
h. (ANTIOUFLIES: 


Abbott, F. F—The Common People of Rome. Scribner’s Sons, 
on SSE Ce ia Ie EE a ra pe ee So ooh £250 


Baumgartner, A. (S. J.)—Geschichte der Weltliteratur—2. u. 3. 
Aufl, 6 Bande, mit Erganzungsband—Hans von Matt. & 
Cos Stans, Switzerland, POO1 ST OM Bove xk ae re APS Er tole 
Gow.—A Companion to School Classics. Ed. 3, Mac., 1906 (N. Y.) ‘175 
Peck, H. T.—Harper’s. Dictionary of Antiquities. A. B. C. Co. 


N. Die el SO ieee = Nee Sy raed) Sortep ete de casweroste ce yh apeyelesn ce wal ane t= (pe eyal sp 6.00 
eevee =e dmiparion to Latin Studies. University Press, Cam- 

Dire em ress Gam brid gies 19 10m sen eters. ial ara sas rete cera ees ee 6.00 
Smith, W.—Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 2 Vols’, 

TSAR Sed Binannnts (ean CG boa, Apa d Seine ees ein te ele cae Dn tee Gia encom 14.00 


Il. GENERAL WORKS ON LITERATURE. 
Butler, H. E.—Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal. 


Oxford, Glarendons Press: O09 aces senie clme ene o clnsn see taie 2.00 
Crowell, E. P.—Selections from the Latin Poets. Ginn (Bos- 

et 8 Aon hl at oer OE ao GL oe LA AE ES Oe cen oe 1.50 
Laing, E.—Masterpieces of Latin Literature. Home bton, Mifflin, 

FIEO) Oh Sum ete BNO Sane ra Seine il e's asoha\o Ww ‘o-tepue Bah Sey een eevee oy Oe okies Denver orale sts 1.00 
Richardson, L. J.—Helps to the Reading of Classical Poetry. 

(Siath SRC RSA Re ie ace ee aaa ee cure, Marae see .90 
Sellar—Roman Poets of the Republic. Oxford Press, 1889..... 1.40 
Sellar.—Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Horace, Oxford 

eee Beet ace ere nial ee eee than sree helen ae ee sal ba ots 1.80 
Tyrell—Lectures on Latin Poetry. Houghton, Mifflin, 1895.... 1.50 
Crowell-Richardson.—A Brief History of Roman Literature. 

ET Oa ee ie he ee AS eg a hertarc n Geeeeate ee wravebe tan enagahe 1.00 


Freund.—Schiiler Bibliothek; Praparationen zu den griech, uw. 
romisch. Schulklassikern. W. Violet, Dresden.............. 


Baumgartner, S. J.—Die griech. u. lat. Literatur des klass. 
WAeectinirs: Meret iy alos 20s Sales oe cial micint ewes nn elaieige reine 
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Ii PUBLI CAN D BBR IEVACEE LIFE. 
(a) Public. 


Abbott, F. F.—Roman Political Institutions. Ginn, 1910........ ae 

Abbott, F. F.—Short History of Rome. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago & foela be} wig Suga Rie led aI OSS Sg SER eee se aig en ee 

Merrivale, C.—History of Rome Under the Empire. 7 Vols., 
Appleton 'S& Co5- 1868 rn a) eee ake 6g i reine eee eS 

Mommsen, ae tits tee of Rome. Translation by Dickson. 5 — 
Volss- Stribner, “Y910. 22.5 5 hes 4 aren eta ene ion te ot, ae eae a 

Mommsen, T.—Provinces of the Roman Empire. Translation 
by Dickson..-2' Volss Sctribier.71 906s eee eee eee 


(bo) Private. : 
Abbott, F. F.—Society and Politics in Ancient Rome. Scribner, 


OO SRE a sh anrurfece arouse terse Alero bunts See Lele te ha eaten ook Nad ete ne ce ; 
Abbott, F. F—The Common People of Ancient Rome. Scrib- 
BL Okie, CAO Wikis speeded «aoe atehs Ox ona eke wena Mihpau sole asetoaia Barta atone eet, oar 


- Fowler.—Social Life at Rome in Cicero’s Age. Mac., 1909...... 


Friedlander.—Roman Life and Manners Under the Early Em- 
- pire. Translation by J. H. Freese. 3 Vols., 7th Ed. rev. of 

the Sittengeschichte Roms. E, P. Dutton & Co., N. Y... 
Johnston.—The Private Life of the Romans. Scott, Foresman 
Be COGRIDUR ae taah anh ies Bae 1 EUR ei ay elena 3 


IV. ARCHAEOLOGY. 


~ Huelsen—Forum Romanum. 2nd ed., . transl. by “Carter. 


Stechiert (VOCS ees na Narco meaere ree Sb an ne ae ee Ata aee. 
Mau-Kelsey.—Pompeii: Its Life and Art. 2nd ed., Mac., 1904... 
Platner.—Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome, Allyn 


Sou Bacoms, Gad arse Ah aitisvate en ROO chs ee oan ee eee eae 

V. LAW. 
Bruns.—Fontes Juris Romani Antiqui. I. C. B. Mohrius. 7th 
ed, Tibingeny 1900s scale, hoe aps ahead qeaitaed oe ee 
Greenidge, A.—Legal Procedure in Cicero’s Time. Oxford 
Pres S)e USOT Tiras Fore ihe een cee re Root ee ere 


Sohm, R.—The Institutes: A Textbook of the eee and Sys- 
tem of Roman Private Law. ‘Transl. by Ledlie; intro. by 
Gruber, 606'pp:. Oxford Press, 3rd eds 1907... 2k 2. oes 5 


VI. LANGUAGE. 
(a) Historical.* 
Allen.—Remnants of Early Latin. Ginn, 1879.................. 
Bennett.—The Latin Language. Allyn & Bacon, 1907.......... 


Lindsay.—The Latin Language: A Historical Account of Latin — 
Sounds and Inflections. Oxford Press, 1894......... 


sew eee 


*Abbreviations: O.—Oxford Press. A. B. C.—American Book Co. 
Allyn & Bacon. M.—MacMillan. T.—Tuebingen. L. G.—Longmans-Green. 
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(b) Descriptive. 
Bennett—Syntax of Early Latin, Vol. I. (to 100 B. C.) Allyn 


f a CUG Cue) Cement Ne ce ee ere A cH lasie c/epeig «ie whee Gate 4.00 
Hebert—-lLatin Inscriptions. “A: B. C., 1896.0. .0.65 cece ee te 3.50 
Freund.—Latin-English Dictionary. A. B. C...............0005 7.00 
Harkness.—Complete Latin Grammar. A. B. C., 1913........... 1.25 
Harper’s.—Latin Dictionary (1897 rev.) A. B. C., 1908......... 6.50 
dnane-—iatim Grammar, 2nd ed; A: B.C, 1903. .000. 2.0.0. 0c oe. 1.50 
Smith & Hall.—English-Latin Dictionary—Harper’s........... 4.00 
Georges.—WoOrterbuch: Latein-Deutsch (1 or 2 Vols.)......... 

i 4: Deutseh-Latein, (ivor 2). Vols). .>.. 2.02. 
Stoff.—Kurzgefasste Grammatik der lat. Kirchensprache. Fr. 

Rare rerniys dain 2 lB OG et aires theses we Siem « fen Aas oe RAE 
Kiihner.—Ausfiirliche Grammatik d. lat. Sprache. (3 Vols.) 

Hahn, Hanover, 1878...... «a BBO ONE, Sener ae Shan ARS be eee Cea 
Elsaesser, O. S. B.—Ars Latine Loquendi, Jules de Maester. 

; Ot ebse Cee Dr iExe Hlese 1 900% yer em ars Sly pete We wee ce we sere’ 
Maloney.—Selections from the Latin Fathers. Allyn & Bacon, 

BM) a Meee he Pa re a Ute aa a aseh sig viet ote soared. ene eta s Seeing. Sebavete iors 
Westcott.—Fifty Stories from Aulus Gellius. Allyn & Bacon, 

ORIG. TUS eae Oboes MIRE SOR Se aa eS ee a 
Schultz.—Lat. Sprachlehre (Grosse Grammatik). Fred. Scho- 

Pid eaieete PAC CLD OLE OI «0 oii o.ccls smysne ie lde ing Stem mated Bie ae 
Menge.—Repetitorium d. Lat. Syntax u. Stilistik. Jul. Zwissler, 

AUN SMEs BILGE he BOTH UR ree TR 5 en pe earn Pr arereear, ie) Macetaoe 
Roloff.—Lexicon der Padagogik (5 Vols). Herder............. 
Menge.—Materialien zur Repitition d. lat Grammatik. Jul. 

Zwissler, Wolfenbtittel, 1904... 2.02.0 .2 ech ie eee teens 
Ramshorn.—Dictionary of Latin Synonyms. Chas. Little & 

SEO WD OStOMMELOAD meee ete patel Me cieiee Fekete sarees a ler necer ents inden 


Oxford Tutorial Series—University Book Co. 
Loeb’s Classical Library*—Putnam. 


AUTHORS: ORIGINAL TEXTS AND COMMENTS. 
I. NON-HISTORICAL PROSE. 


(a) Unannotated Texts. 


Cicero: Friedrich, G.—Opera Rhetorica. T., 1893, 2 Vols....... 1.00 
Muller, C. F. W.—Ciceronis Orationes. 3 Vols,, (21893) Aceunlanto 
Muller, C. F. W.—Ciceronis Epistolae. 2 Vols., T., 1896.... 3.50 
Muller, C. F. W.—Opera Philosophica. 3 Vols., TTA T1SsOr ek rede 5 


*Special attention is called to the Loeb Classical Library which has completed its 
hundredth volume. ‘The object of this excellent series of Latin and Greek texts is 
to make the beauty and learning, the philosophy and wit of the great writers of 
ancient Greece and Rome once more accessible by means of translations that are in 
themselves real pieces of literature and to place side by side with these translations 
the best critical texts of the original works.”” On the one page is given the Latin or 


Greek text and on the opposite page is the English translation. 
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(b) Annotated Texts. 


Clark, ‘A. C.—Pro ‘Milone:'Oxtord) #895). 2+ aa ee an 
Cowie, H.—In C. Verrem Actio Prima. O., 1894............ 
Fausset, W. Y.—Pro Cluentio. L. G. (London), 1897...... 
Fausset, W. Y.—Orationes Caesarianae. O., 1893........... 
Harkness.—Cicero’s 9 Orations. A. B. C., 1913............. 
Holden, H. A.—De Officiis, Liber III. Cambridge, 1891.... 
Huxley, L.—De Senectute. O., 1901............ 0.05 pe ewees 


Montague, A. P.—Selected Letters of M. Tullius Cicero. 
Efinds .827NO ble: Nas ee ae cite oe ak ee le eee a eee 


Moore De ‘Senectuter A. .Bo CG, 1902) ti ate te ce ee 
Price.—=De vAimicitia:> A}, BG. 1902) 403s ee Sete: Se eit 
Stock, St: 'G—De-Amicitia. Oxford, 1893.0...7.4.3..22..-; 
Stock, St. G——Pro Roscio Amerino. Oxford, 1901.......... 
Watson, A.—Selected Letters. Oxford, 1892............... 
Wilkins, A. S.—De Oratore. Oxford, 1892................. 
Wilkins, A. S.—Pro Lege Manilia.: M., 1895................ 


(c) General Works, 


Boissier.—Cicero and His Friends. P., 1898.......:......:. 
Forsyth.=—Litevot, Cicero: Scr, 1873 2. nee ee ee ee 


~ 4.50 
4.50 


1.75 


2.50" 


Gellius, Aulus.—Noctes Atticae rec. C. Hosius. 2 Vols. 


ee BLOOD, Ue aha cA oe ee See ne ee i eee eee 
Paterculus:.—V elleius' = R.- Ellis. “Oxford? =. 9.-.2...4. 4.2.5 


Petronius Arbiter—W. E. Waters. A. Sanborn & Co.,, 
IS OSC OTIC eersat tae eS aarck Meee ee Ss ae can i va eas Soe 


Strachan-Davidson.—Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Re- 
PUBL EME PstI CO4 an Ses Rite ean etet eee ORR tee ae 


Trollope, Anthony.—The Life of Cicero. Harper........... 


Zielinski, T.—Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. 2 verm. 
AUT TL: -1908) (Stechert kexCo.) ioc tae nae ee ee 


C. Plinius Minor: Merrill.—Selected Letters. M., 1903.......... 
Westcott, J. H.—Selected Letters. A. B., 1908............. 


Pliny The Elder—Naturalis Historia. 6 Vols. C. Mayhoff, 
TOI BIC 38 ane mare Ae cesta Ds Reet fe aa teak eo ae a 


Quintillian: Radermacher, L.—Institutio Oratoria. T., 1907.... 
Peterson.—Institutio Oratoria. Liber X. O., 1892.......... 
Varro: Goetz & Schoell—De Lingua Latina. 4 Vols., T., 1910.. 


iP HIST ORIGALESHCLRIGN, 

Caesar: D’Ooge & Daniel—Allen & Greenough. The Gallic 
War Bks a l=V DL Gi 1893s, eiassiins neki nes ich ier ceeae meee 
Holmes, T. R.—The Conquest of Gaul. O., 1911........... 
Westcott, J. H.—Bks. I-VII. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1902.. 
Dinter.—Commentarii C. Iuli Caesaris, T., 1890 
Fowler, W. W.—Julius Caesar. P., N. Y., 1892 
Judson, H. P.—Caesar’s Army. G., 1888 


2.00 
1.50 


- 1.25 


1.50 
3.00 
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Livy: Weissborn, W.—Livi ab Urbe Condita Libri. Weidm., 
The TEER Os Sess hank Oe SO eee ce 2.45 


Weissborn, W.—Livi Periochae Fragmenta Oxyrrynchi.... 
Reperta Iulii Obsequentis Prodigiorum Liber. T., 1910  .80 


Annotated Texts. 


Berescerson, VW. B-—Livy IX. C1909. 50 ie ieee ee 80 
Capes, W. W.—Livy. Appleton, 1880...................05 .30 
eclevempe be leivverde 2 Oar TSS Lee ees ou See ak dis Sk Daweeae 1.50 
Stephenson, H. M.—Livy, IV, IX & XXII. C., 1890........ 1.10 
Westcott, J. H.—Selections from Livy (I, XXI, XXII). 

Pha ABA STOUR GES aie Ue ih 8 SE ea ee Oa ae ee a 1.25 
Wibtbley ale —lty ye) Vie Gee 1898) eit Se oats lirae ce oot By cule .60 
Friedman.—Gradus ad Parnassum Latinum, Ed. Quarta. 

FE evtstrmetleeN yy S1 Gisry eater eee eae enc hake a etre aoe pre ek ons 

Minucius, Felix: Fahy, T. (Rev.)—Octavius. Maynooth, Dub- 

TYE. HATRANT. Sih We pe A cht Sane ARPA RR IN teen a ee oe eer s J 

Tacitus: Boissier.—Tacitus and Other Studies. Hutchinson Tr. 

LER. CI es SP ice a ns ae dl ref ee gO ae REE a a oS 1.75 
Birnedux—A\onicolav ORT SOS) -ct fete nee ged ees oa Boo TE 1.60 
HuLteaum——Atnals Wil. On, 21889... heehee oe enue etme lod 4.50 
urmedtx—Gerimanias. Op) 1894. aa. humuiencine cet uh be ee 1.60 
Henderson.—Civil War and Rebellion in the Years 69-70. 

LV Eam LOO Gop ree Marrs tas ten cia Maa cue diel a Kaiofravaw ys chnaptieas 2.60 
Peterson.—Dialogus de Oratoribus. O., 1893.............. 2.60 
SPOOHEE——ELIStOriesy WE 1 SONS wi fice malate o Ae oan loatiots (othe eleteve as 3.50 

Il]. COLLEGE LIBRARY OF LATIN POETRY. 

(Texts and Commentaries.) 
Balde, S. J.—Carmina Lyrica. Ex Officina Theissingiana 

Noirs here So Onaere cheat skeanceta y= acy ieaeistake as imai tate me Re Maen 
Greenwood (Rev.)—Horace, The Greatest of Lyric Poets. 

Highland Park College, Des Moines, Ia., 1907......... 
Butler, L. T. (S. J.)—Exercises in Latin Versification. 

PND Re Gee. ABE ele fat IN| OAs AEN Hes nd din Sinn ate cla n mia Ste peo KIC 
Casserly, P.—A Complete System of Latin Prosody. Hinds 

Ramco Na Vaes Matic etre retiomrer tons CSG aie er niatraels 
Clement.—Carmina e Poetis Christianis Excerpta Pariis. 

Apud Gaume Fratresy 1854... 2.6.2. cil eee ete ces 
Geyser, S. J—Home Songs in Latin. Loyola Press...... 
Geyser, S. J.—Patriotic Songs in Latin. Loyola Press.... 

Catullus: Ellis, R=—Texts and Notes, .Ojc18 78a... masctten ces 3.84 
Ellis, R.—Commentary. ~O., 1889. .... 21... crepes cere eee 4,32 


Munro.—Criticisms and Elucidations. C. G. Bell & Sons, 
London, 1878.08, 2 ia We-t. SE MORO TE Han NeaweR Ce 1,80 
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Horace: Kirkland.—Satires and Epistles. Sanborn & Co., Boss 
tOM, 1912. ere eee ee creeds eee ees He ele eee eee oe : 2 


B0, oO Bee eu 
a? . 5 , 


Shorey & Laing.—Odes. Sanborn “& Coy 1910253 .- Stas : 

Ras" Shorey & Laing.—Odes and Epodes. Sanborn & Co., 1912 
Ming ; Smith, C:-—Odées.” Ginn (& Gos 1894 gee se here eee ee 
‘ a Wickham, E. C.--Text and Notes. 2 Vols., O., 1896........ 
i Juvenal: Mayor, E. B.—Thirteen Satires. 2 Vols., M., 1893..... 
e Lucan: Haskins, C. E.—Pharsalia—with Notes. Bell (endane 
fe ABBY? ince wee Leelee Na eet ee eae ee 
é Lucretius: Lee, J. H—De Rerum Natura. Bks. I-III (Cl. Ser} 
~ i : Macs 18 88st cae Nake Uke goers Lava dio Siw iia hcs BP ci Dag een ole pears ; 
Bi Masson, J.—Epicurean and Poet. Dutton & Co., 1907....... 
an Munro; b.-— Werks..23° Volss Wace s893-6ty cmt cen eae 
3 ; Martial: Post, E.—Selected Epigrams with Notes. G., 1908. 
ES AF = Ovid: Merkel, R:—T ext: '23- Volsse diye lS88ir ic medave cece 
__.- Plautus: Goetz and Schoell.—Complete Works. 3 Vols., iT 1893 
_.-—~—s«#Propertius: Butler, H. E.—Text and Notes. Cupttabie & Cas 
f: - ond onys LQ05 2 eek eh aa estos acre ce age ern ance 

3 Seneca: Pieper & Richter. Tragedies. T., 1902............... , 
Saxe Terence: Ashmore, S. G—Texts and Notes. Cambridge, 1908.. 
Ree) Virgil: Comparetti—vVirgil in the Middle es ASS At by 
fg Benecke <> Maceal 8 Obits. cc atale tet tea oy tale ne eres 
eure Conington.—Complete Works with Notes. 3 Vols., Bell 
ae (Eondoni ), 4865 8 Ae. iain ee ssa OF an Se eee ee a a 
.y ney Glover, T. R.—Studies in Virgil. Cambridge, 1904........ 
rests -Heinze, R.—Epische Technik. T. (Stechert, N. Y.)........ 
ey Tibullus: Postgate, J. P.—Selections from Tibullus and Others. 
ie ‘ MAC LOOS >, eta hrsgts of charmer tt aan) ae setae ad tees ne ee ae a 
a } _ Merrill—Latin Hymns. Sanborn & Co., Boston, 1904..... 2 
fe Merry.—Select Fragments of Poetry (Roman History). 
>, Oxfords T908 2) Ae Re oe a eee Se eee 
be Oxford Book of Latin Verse..........csssessesceceeee 
oa MISCELLANEOUS. 
By: Bible.—Biblica Sacra Vulgatae. Editionis Loch (7th) Ratisbonn, 
Cave ASOD, Wet dS ER seer hasece dectiat abel Coase nN eee ee a ee ee 
yy Novum Testamentum Latine. Textum Vatic., instr. E. N. 

i Stttig arts’: Mey sondern ots ae eee eee ee ee 
ais, The Age of Erasmus. By P. S. Allen, Oxford, 1914...) .... 
4 Coins—Samples may be procured from Mr. A. P. Ready, Dept. 
a of Coins and Medals, British Museum; electrotype 
£4 FEPLOMUCTIONS Hoe meee eins fekhe ae ans eet te ea ee 
ME Fiction.—Ben Hur (1st c.) L. Wallace; Harper & Bros......... 
‘a Burning of Rome, The (Nero). 3rd eds Macs, 19060, ace 
ii Callista, H. Newman. Longin: Gils expo" ee eee ele 
‘ Chaldaean, The (Diocl., 3rd c.), E. Eckstein. Peck, N. Y.. 
: Friend of Caesar, AS , by Wiieo. Da yishi laces ce, ae seve 


Helen of Troy. Land. Ma ce at st, iin Be ee ae 
Hypatia. C. Kingsley (everym. lib.) Dutton.......+....... 
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st Days of Pompeii, Bulwer-Lytton (everym. lib.) Dutton 

_ Lays of Ancient Rome, The. Macauley ede Ib) I Dutton 

Letters to Dead Authors. A, Lang. 

Nero. E. Eckstein; 2 Vols. 

Quo Vadis (Nero). H. Sienkiewicz; tr. by J. Curtin. 

Brown & Co., Boston 
Roads nee Rome. A. Allison. 
Son of a Star, The (Hadrian). 


= itern Slides.—These may be obtained om 
eae A. S., Auburndale, Mass.;. Lees, J. T., Lincoln, 
Pa Nebr; Swain, Gar Lockport, Til; Rau, W. R,, Phila- 

— delphia, Pa.; Troy and Keith, Ithaca, Ney 


ps and Wall Charts: Kiepert—Atlas Antiquus; 12 maps with 
names. David Nutt, London, 12th ed 
Stechert & Co 


_ Kiepert.—Wall Maps—Stechert & Co 
The maps to be especially considered are: Italia, 
Graecia, Imperium Romanum, Orbis Terrarum Antiq., 
Gallia: Cisalpina et Transalpina cum partibus Brit- 
taniae et Germaniae, and Asia Minor. 


- Cybulski, $S.—Tabulae quibus antiquitates Graecae et Ro- 
‘manae illustrantur (Koehler, Leipzig). Stechert & 


1 [ythology: Hoppe, F.—Bilder zur Mythologie und Geschichte - 


der Griech. u. Romer. T., Leipzig (Stechert) 


oa Lamer, H.—Die Gotter des klass. Altertums, Populare 
. Mythologie der Griech. u. R6mer. T. (Stechert) 


: ‘Stoll, H. W.—Die Sagen des klass. Altertums, 2 Vols. 
T. (Stechert), 1907 


= 2 ee L. H.—Mythology of All Races. 13 Vols., Marshall, 
<* oe Jones Co., Boston 


ss AUS ge —May be secured from: 
=e Berlin Photograph Co., E. 23rd St, Nv Yu; Elsor&: Co;, 


= 146 Oliver St., Boston, "Mass. 


“Plaster Casts.—May be obtained from P. O. Caproni & Co., 
ae Washington St., Boston. 


of ‘Architecture and Seulpture—May be secured from: 

Univ. Print Bureau of Univ. Travel, Trinity Pl., Boston, 
The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, ’Mass.; The Cosmos 
Picture.Co.. (Nesv.5 Elson & Co., 146 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. 


‘iodicals: Classical Journal. 9 nos. a year. University of 
, Chicago Press, Chicago 
ical Philology. Quarterly; Univ. of Chicago 
ssical Quarterly. Ginn, Boston, Mass 

Slassical Weekly. 28-29 nos. a_ year. 
== Knapp, Barnard \College, N.Y.).--.. 660s. eee ete 
Classical Review. 9 nos. a year; Ginn 

‘American Journal of Philology. Jno. Hopkins Press, 
Seay of Roman Studies. London.........-.+--.ecree eee 
| The Year’s Work in Classical Studies. L.. Whibley, ed. 
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GREEK. 
I. ANTIQUITIES. ony 
Smith, W.—Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 2 


Vols%: Lith “Brow fice Goia 1890. see) e a ee nn oe ene $14.00 
Whibley—Companion to Greek Studies. University Press, 
Cambridge yr 1910. hv ee eee he hee es 6.00 
Gardener and Jevons.—Manual of Greek Antiquities. Scrib- 3 
ners, ved. 2/898) ee eee a eae NT Scag ee nk ae 4.00 Cae 
Fr. Luebker.—Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums. Voll- v= 
standige Bearbeitung (8. Aufl.) Herausgeg. v. J. Geffcken es 
mu. Fi Ziebarth; Ceay 1000 Setten.),, la taee 2 eee eee 4 = 
Fr. Luebker.—Staat u. Gesellschaft der Griechen. U. v. ° =a 
\Wiilamowitz=Moellendort Sisj..0 ce eis nue nee eee k r 
Die griechische u. lateinische Literatur u. Sprache: Bee, 
Inhalt: I. Die griech. Literatur u. Sprache. Die griech. Ee 
Literatur des Altertums. U. v. Wilamowitz- mag? 
Moellendorf. brat 
II. Die griech. Lit. des Mittelalters: K. Krum- a" ee 
bacher. ae 
III. Die griech. Sprache: J. Wackernagel. Teub- rag 
HET AVOID ee te We Ne lasevecaveictc ay oy stale getees eA ay = eC eke ES 
II. GENERAL WORKS ON LITERATURE. we. 
Capps, Edw.—From Homer to Theocritus. Scribners, N. Y., ar 3 
TOORONS esc RMAs VLE To Re kites dee Sth a a ee oe an 1.50 
Mahaffy.—Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander re 
(chiefly from comic poets; altogether undiscriminating). # 
AN IOP eR 110 Rene MRR Oe CEMA Aas Peta canae Be) ot aS een war A 2.50 - 
Seymour.—Life in the Homeric Age. Mac., 1908.............. 4.00 ate 
Tucker.—Life in Ancient Athens: the social and. public life of a Br 
classical Athenian from day to day. Mac., 1906............ 1.25 mi 
Sang, A.—The World of Homer (306 p.) Longmans, Green & a 
Sy Stag ios Gas 1k a es Er SPR Mc ame Eee RE mele ee Oe nr ae 
Gardiner, E.—Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals (506 p.) Bs. 
Maes: LOUO: bid ITs a, NE ae eh coe al oy ae AB ee 2.50 oes 
Holm, A.—History of Greece. Transl. from the German. 4. Be, 
WalMart 8900s Gh. ok oe ghee: caches a eee oe Sli OS sf 
Post.—Greek Drama aA? Bark vas. ne ae ee eee ae 
Stengel, P.—Opferbraeuche der Griechen, mit Abbildung. ae 
EL iebilen Tei p2ie> od 910% «2 20 aaa: eit ee ee 
Fowler.—Greek Archaeology. A. B. C........2... oct ve ee eee F 
Richardson, R.—History of Greek Sculpture. A. B. C., 1911.. 1.50 =m 
Fairbanks.—Handbook of Greek Religion. A. B. C., 1920....... 2.00 . ‘ 
Engelman, R. and Anderson, W. C. F.—Pictorial Atlas to Tapes 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 225 Illustrations. Westerman. eR 
Bi Coy “Ni Vi IBOe. Rone oe cern Os ee ee aera 3.00 ese 
Die Hellenische Kultur—von Fritz Baumgarten, Franz Po- ‘1 
land u. Rich. Wagner, 2 verm. Aufl. mit 7 farbigen Tafeln, os 
2 Karten u. ueber 400 Anbildungen im Text u. auf 2 Dop- maa 
peltafeln. Tuebner, Leipzig, 1908................. Dir. ete Wiss We 
, : 
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Ill. LANGUAGE (Historical and Descriptive). 
Scraltcs: A. & M.—History of Greek Literature. Transl. by 
: MeEtettolbower (o69epp.y Macs 1904. 602s os cnign bese ee does 2.65 


- Buck.—Introduction to the Study of Greek Dialects. Ginn 
he CCG WISER Ghee ak Stent te ese igen ag a 2.75 


Collins, J. C.—Greek Influence on English Poetry. (135 pp.) 
MeEMeENTAT MONG, T9LOs ei i Bee eee nk ad eee pee 1.75 


Gildersleeve. Syntax of Classical Greek (Parts I and Lp ARBs 
YD TES OTE S Bic ees ae oe Pe ed an 3.00 


oe Goodwin ——Moods and hengest. Cini Sco. 1990.) 2 ne eer can. _ 2.00 
& 3 Amton.—Classical Dictionary. -Harper, 1871...............05... 
Yonge, C. D.—English-Greek Lexicon. A. B. C.......... eae 4.50 
_Grove.—Greek-English Dictionary (Ed. 1867)................6.. 


Svdoahonse, S. C.—English-Greek Lexicon. E. P. Dutton & 
Fee re he on slc sae HS Cognce oe aiads poe sed oo 5.00 


"1920 A ASNT i oe es bis a Pe caeet 2.00 


Lidell-Scott—Greek-English Koes (sth a OxoreAN Bi Ce 
Pe me ecm ct PRE, ol ePe ed i ake Sethe rapid) Dias. f tasateue Svea eel wo aha auele 10.00 


of Lidell-Scott.—A bridged Greek- English Rexiconass Oy Oran bie 
OMG i ty rh Ce ee eres ec BB. 


Jebb, R. C_—Homer. An introduction to the He and Odyssey 
COGS Be Ea Ors ital Of eee t:1:1 Cote Geir ee ar pace gee sea Eo at 1.05. 


| Wright. eC rena tIUh er wu ibe! Cary Melb tcice ot esa clase one ig setae 1.60 


‘Baumgartner, S. J.—Die griech. u. lat. Literatur des klassischen 
DME CiaP iia Ge a Ne CG i cissae caeoreree, Seat o cesta ote crtget hae ahoseesio ete 


Roloff.—Lexicon der Paedagogik (5 Vols.) Herder. oui ste' 


_ Freund. —Schueler Bibliothek: Praeparationen su den griech. u. 
romischen Schulklassikern. W. Violet, Dresden.......:... 


. Leaf, W.—Companion to the Iliad. Mac., 1892.......... Rete 2.00 
¢ Goodwin, W. W.—Demosthenes—de corona (303 pp.) Univer- 


Sandys, J. E.—The First Phillippic and Thé Olynthiacs, with 


Introduction and Notes. Mac., 1897.......- sees eee e eee 125: 

9 Adams, C. D.—Lysias Selected Speeches. A. B. C3 190 5% Acca deb 0 
<.. Gorham, G. M.—Xenophon—Cyropaedia with Notes. Geo. Bell ; 

& Sons, Teodor, 19005 06252 5 lene hin eine Ele Sgn the p arolaes .90 


' sity Press, Cambridge, 1904........--.--.ssbee teense ee ee es AON A eae 
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Library of Ascetical “Theology. 


The following list of books for a library of Asteucat Theology has been d: 
up mainly from various lists presented by members of the Franciscan Educati 
Conference. All the books listed can be furnished by Benziger Bros. (New York 
cinnati, Chicago); Pustet Co. (New York, Cincinnati); Herder (St. css 
mentary lists will be printed from time to time. eae Secretary. 


I. BOOKS ON ASCETICAL THEOLOGY. 


_ Allen, J. (D. D.)—Our Own Will (Benziger Bros.) 
Alphonsus, St.—The True Spouse of Christ. | 

Alphonsus, St.—Way of Salvation and Perfection (Varia). 
Arnoudt, S. J—The Imitation of the Sacred Heart (Benziger). 
Banna, J.—Striving After Perfection (Benziger). 

Bartscherer, O. S. B.—Tyrocinium Religiosum (St. Bede’s Abbey). 


Barrett, S. J—Strength of Will (Kenedy). ae 
Barrett, S. J—The Will to Win (Kenedy). aK 
Bellicius, S. J.—Solid Virtue (Washburne). ee ee: 
Benedictines of Stanbrook.—The Spiritual Life and Prayer. ms i 


Benedictines of Stanbrook.—Letters of Blessed John of Avila. 
Benedictines of Stanbrook.—Minor Works of St. Theresa. 


Bergamo, Cajetan M. da.—Humility of the Heart (Westminster Art | es * 
Book Co.) | Exe 


Blosius, Louis.—Monile Spirituale (Varia). 

Bonaventure, St.—Varia. 

Bona, Card.—De Discretione Spirituum. \ 

Bona, Card.—Horologium Asceticum. 

Buckler, O. P.—Spiritual Considerations (Benziger). 

Buckler, O.. P.—The Perfection of Man by Charity (Benziger). 
Buckler, O. P.—Spiritual Perfection Through Charity (Benziger). ’ - 
Buckler, O. P.—A Few First Principles of Religious Life (Benziger). e: # 
Buerger, S. J.—Christliche Vollkommenheit. : 
Clare, S. J.—Science of Spiritual Life. 

Collins, O. C.—Spiritual Conferences (Benziger). 
Coppens, S. J.—Spiritual Instructions for Religious (Herder). ie 
Cotel, S. J—Grundsaetze der Vollkommenheit. ee 
Cotel, S. J.—Catechism of the Vows. 

Cox, Chas.—Short Readings for Religious (Benziger). 
Cuthbert, O. M. Cap.—Devotional Papers (Varia). 


David of Augsburg, O. F, M.—De Interioris et Exterioris Homie aa : 
Compositione. ay: 


De La Warr.—Spirit of St. Francis of Assisi (Benziger). 
De La Warr.—Writings of St. Francis of Assisi (Benziger). | 
Devas, O. P.—Short Method of Mental Prayers (Benziger). 
- Devine, AWA—A Manual of Ascetical Theology. 
tas Demore, Abbe.—True Politeness. (A Treatise for Religious.) 
ee Donavan, O, Cist.—A Treatise on Spiritual Life (Pustet). 
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shu. S. Pe ontdcadons on Pe ieehity (Pustet). 
cepa S. J.—Bodily Health and Sl tie Vigor (Bence 


Faber, Wm.—Creator and Creature (Benziger). 

Faber, Wm.—Blessed Sacrament (Benziger). 

_ ‘Faber, Wm.—Bethlehem (Benziger). a 

* A Faber, Wm.—tThe Precious Blood (Benziger). es 
Faber, Wm.—Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects. (Murphy) pet 

_ (Benziger). Fe 


Fenelon. —Spiritual Letters. 

_ Franchi, J. I1—Handbook of Humility (Cath. Publ. Society). 

- Francis de Sales, St.—Philothea. Theotimus. 

a Francis de Sales, St.—Spiritual Conferences. Letters. 

allwey, S. J—Watches of the Passion (Benziger). 

aresche, S. J——Things Immortal. 

Gay, Msgr.—Religious Life and Vows (Remeiger ‘ 

‘Gaudier, S. J—De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis. 

-Gaudentius, O. F. M.—Introductio ad Vitam Seraphicam. 

Giles, Brother, O. F. M.—Golden Sayings. 

- Gillett, O. P.—The Education of Character (Kenedy). 

-Girardy, C. SS. R.—Conference Matter for Religious, 2 Vols. (Kenedy). 

_ Giraud-Thurston.—Spirit of Sacrifice (Herder). 

Granada, Louis of.—Varia. 

s =~ _Groenings, S. J.—The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ (Herder). 

Grou, S. J—Manual of Interior Souls (St. Anselm Society). 

_ Grou, S. J—How to Pray (T. Baker). 

_ Grundkoetter. —Anleitung zur Christlichen Vollkommenheit. 

z Guggenbichler, O. F. M.—Introductio ad Vitam Seraphicam. 

_ (Paderborn). 

‘ibert, S. S.—Character (Washburne). 

ergues, Bishop. es ePClly, According to the Cotgel: 

, on, S. S.—Meditations, 5 Vols. (Benziger). 

‘Hammer, O. F. {RST Retreat (Herder). : ; 

ammer, O. F. M.—Varia (Sendbote Pub. Co., Cincinnati, O.) 

_ Hecker, Rev.—Questions of the Soul (Herder). 

ley, Bishop.—Spiritual Retreat for Religious (Benziger). 

user, H. J—The Harmony of the Religious Life (Benziger). 

Casson: — Self-Knowledge and Christian Perfection 
(Benziger). 


_Leick, C. SS. R.—Schule der Christlichen Vollkommenheit. 
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Hull, S. J—The Formation of Character (Herder). 

Ignatius, St.—Manresa. ; 

Ilg, O. M. Cap.—Meditations, 2 Vols. (Benziger). ¢ aie 

Garrett, O. P.—Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost in the Soul 
(Herd er). ee 

jure, S. J.—Ordenstand. 

Katzenberger, O. F. M.—-Scientia Salutis (Paderborn). 

Kreutzberg.—Das Gebet. 

Keppler, Bishop von.—More Joy. 

Kempis, Thomas of.—Imitatio Christi. 

Krieg.—Christliche Ascetik. 

Lacordaire, O. P.—Thoughts and Teachings. 

Lasance.—With God (Benziger). 

Lasance.—Reflections for Religious (Benziger). 

Lasance.—Thoughts on Religious Life (Benziger). 

Lancicius, S. J.—Pious Affections Towards God.—Varia. 

Laurent, R. P.—Mission of Pain. 

Leguay.—Path of Perfection in Religious Life. 

Lehen, De, S. J.—The Way of Interior Peace (Benziger). . 

Lehodey.—Ways of Interior Prayer. 


Lessius, S. J—De Perfectionibus Moribus Divinis. 

Leonard of Port Maurice, St.—The Hidden Treasure (Herder). 
Maas, S. J.—The Life of Christ (Herder). 

Macleod, P. J.—Jesus, the All Beautiful (Benziger). 


Manning, Card.—The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost (Catholic 
Pub. Society). 


Manning, Card.—Confidence in God (Herder). . af 
Maturin, B.—Practical Studies on the Parables of Our Lord (Herder). 
Maturin, B.—Laws of Spiritual Life (Herder). 

Maturin, B.—Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline (Longmans). 
Meyer, S. J.—Science of the Saints (Herder). 

‘Meschler, S. J— Three Fundamentals of Religious Life. 

Meschler, S. J.—Life of Christ, 2 Vols. : 
Molliter, O. F. M.—The Virtues of a Religious yea (Herder). 
Mutz, F. X.—Christliche Ascetik. 

Morin, O. S. B.—Ideal of Monastic Life (Benziger). 

Morris, S. J.—Instructions for Novices. 

Neudecker, O. F. M.—Geistesschule fuer Ordensleute. 

Neumeyer, S. J.—Idea Theologiae Asceticae. 

Newman, John H., Card. —Meditations and Devotions. 

Ollivier, O. P.—The Friendships of Jesus. 

Pope, O. P.—Prayer and Contemplative Life. (Benziger). 

Petre, M. D.—Where Saints Have Trod (Benziger). 

Ricerius, O. F. M.—The Speedy Way to Perfection. 
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: We a ee O. F. M.—Writings of St. Francis of me 


. Rodriguez, S. J—The Practice of Religious and Christian Pectection’ 
eet i ~ (Longmans). 
___— Russel, S. J—At Home With God. 

d oe ‘Ryan, P.—The Culture of the Soul. 

. Ee Ryan, P.—The Groundwork of Christian Perfection. : ee 
Rickenbach, O. S. B.—Christliche Vollkommenheit. _ ae 
_ Ribet.—Christliche Ascetik. 
-Saudreau, Abbe.—The Degrees of Spiritual Life, 2 Vols. 
Saudreau, Abbe.—The Way that Leads to God (Benziger). 
_ Scaramelli, S. J—Directorium Asceticum, 4 Vols. 
_ Scaramelli, S. J—Christliche Vollkommenheit. 
__ Scheeben, Dr. Jos.—Glories of Divine Grace. 
_ Schleuter, S. J—Fundamentals of Religious Life. mr 
_ Schuyler, H.—Obedience of Christ. 
_ Schuyler, H.—Charity of Christ. (Herder). ae: 
Scott, S. J—Convent Life (Kenedy). peas.) 


Sebastian, von Oer, O. S. B.—Unsere Schwaechen und unsere Tu- é 
genden. : ee 
Semple, S. J—Heaven Open to Souls (Herder). a 


Stix—Betrachtungen (Regensburg). Swe es 
Spalding, Rt. Rev.—God and the Soul. . pasty 
_ Teresa, St.—Life and Letters (Herder). \ bedi. uf 
Teresa, St.—Way to Perfection (Herder). i Ms 
- Teresa, St.—Instructions on Prayer (Herder). : an 

Thomas Aquinus, St.—The Religious State (Herder). f a 
_ Thompson, Rev.—Health and Holiness. ee 
_ Thaddeus, O. F. M.—The Seraphic Edition of the Imitation of Cheiee ie 


(Benziger Bros.) a ig 
-Tiesch, F. J—Interior Life Simplified. reek 
2: - Tissot.—The Interior Life (Herder). F a 


& Trinnekens, O. F. M.—Vota et Praecepta Regulae, i 
- Ullathorne, Bishop.—Humility and Patience (Benziger). i: 
ae S. J—How to Walk Before God (Benziger). ; SY, 
_ Various Authors.—The Angelus Series, 20 Vols. (Benziger). : oie 
e _ Various Authors.—Bibliotheca Ascetica, 9 Vols. (Pustet). ate SW 
- Vaughn, O. S. B—The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest (Burns & 
: in Oates). sin : 
_ Verheyen, O. S. B.—General Principles of the Religious Life. St ee 
Vives, Card., O. M. Cap.—Compendium Theologiae Ascetico Mysticae. a 
Vincent de Paul, St.—Maxims and Counsels (Herder). a 
Weiss, O. P.—Philosophie der Christlichen Vollkommenheit. 5th a8 


Volume of his Apologie des Christentums (Herder). 
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Il. BOOKS WITH.SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD. 


Alphonsus, St.—Dignity and Duties of the Priest. 
Alphonsus, St.—The Priest in Solitude. 
Ambrose, St.—De Officiis. 


Branchereau, S. S.—Meditations for Seminarians and Priests, 6 Vols. 
(Herder). 


Bruneau, S. S.—Our Priesthood (Herder). 

Byrne, Bishop.—Jesus Living in the Priest (Benziger). 
Chrysostom, St.—De Sacerdotio. English Edition (Herder). 
Dupanloup, Bishop.—The Ministry of Preaching. 

Gibbons, Card.—The Ambassador of Christ (Murphy). 
Gihr.—The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (Herder). 

Hedley, Bishop.—Spiritual Retreat for Priests (Benziger). 
Hedley, Bishop.—Lex Levitarum (Benziger). 
Hettinger.—Timothy, or Letters to a Young Theologian (Heros 
Hogan, S. J.—Daily Thoughts for Priests (Benziger). 
Keating, Canon.—The Priest, His Character and Work. 
Lelen, T. M.—Toward the Sanctuary (Varia). 

Manning, Card.—The Eternal Priesthood (Murphy). 


Marcetteau, S. S.—The Young Seminarian’s Manual (St. Charles 
Coll. Press. 


Mercier, Card.—Conferences (Washburne). 

O’Donnell, C. M.—The Priest of Today, His Ideals and His Duties 
(Benziger). 

O’Neill, C. S. C.—Priestly Practice (Herder). 

O’Neill, C. S. C.—Sacerdotal Safeguards (Herder). 

O’Neill, C. S. C.—Clerical Colloquies (Herder). 

Patterson.—Jesus Christ, Model of the Priest. . 

Pernin, O. F. M.—Spiritual Guide for Priests (Benziger). 

Phelan, S. J—The Young Priest’s Keepsake (M. Gill & Son). 

Rung, A.—The Seminarian (Kenedy). 


Raymond, O. P.—Spiritual Director and Physician (Washburne- 
Pustet). 


Smith, Talbot.—The Training of the Priest (Longmans). 
Scannell.—The Priest’s Studies (Longmans). 

Vaughan, Card.—The Young Priest (Herder). 
Ward.—The Priestly Vocation (Westminster Library). 
York, C. M.—Priest and Altar (Text Book Pub. Co.) 


III. BOOKS ON MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Alcantara, St. Peter—Golden Treatise of Mental Prayer. 
Alcantara, St. Peter.—Pax Animae (Varia). 

Benson, R. H.—Mysticism. 

Bonaventure, St.—Journey of the Soul Towards God. 
Bonaventure, St.—Seven Roads to Eternity (Varia). 


enifle, Oo. De Biumetlace aus den Deutschen Mystikern des 14. 
‘ahrhunderts. 


ie, A—A Manual of Mystical Theology. 
is de Sales, St—Treatise on the Love of God. 


de Sales, St.—Mystical Explanation of the Canticle of Can- 
ticles. 


s icis de Sales, St.—Deposition of St. Jane Francis de Chantal. 
ee joerres. —Die Christliche Mystik. ¢ : 

>= Gr ou, S. J.—Interior of Jesus and Mary. 

_ John of the Cross, St.—Ascent of Mt. Carmel (Herder). 

; hn of the Cross, St.—Dark Night of the Soul (Herder). 
John of the Cross, St.—Living Flame of Love (Herder). 

i ohn of ane Cross, St.—Spiritual Maxims eee 


pehnas: S. ser Plea for the Study of iM scdatn (Eccl, Review, 
Vol. LXIII, No. 6). 


uismet, O. S. B.—The Mystical Knowledge of God (Kenedy). 
uismet, O. S. B.—Mysticism, True and False (Herder). = 
ulain, S. J—The Graces of Interior Prayer (Herder). 

sbroeck, John.—Reflections from the Mirror of a Mystic. 
Scaramelli, S. J—Directorium Mysticum (Herder). 

"Schram, O. S. B.—Institutiones Theologiae Mysticae (Herder). 
‘Sharpe, Rey. A. B.—Mysticism, Its True Nature and Value (Herder). 
pay uso, O. P.—Exemplar (Herder). 

Tauler, O. P.—Conferences (Varia). 

esa, St.—Castle of the Soul. ‘ieee 
rold, A.—Catholic Mysticism (Benziger). See 
Thorold, SIA of St. Catherine of Sienna. cee 


Revue dascetique et de mystique (Toulouse). 
Peat exhaustive list of Catholic Ascetical Writers is given in 
e, “Encycl. Theologique,” XXVI. “Dict. d’asceticisme. II. 1467. 
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